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The Erwin Cotton Mills No. 3, Cooleemee, North Carolina 


installed Bahnson Humidifiers to help them produce better varns from their 45,360 
spindles and better cloth from their 1244 looms. 


In every department of the mill Bahnson Humidifiers mean uniform humidity. 


Uniform humidity means standard regain, better and more unifarm running 
work, better working conditions, and increased production. 


Good air circulation and uniform moisture distribution are Bahnson features. 
There are still other desirable features in a Bahnson System of humidification. .May 
we tell you about them? 


BAHNSON COMPANY 


Humidification Engineers 


Winston-Salem, \. C. . New York Office: 93 Worth Street 
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Another satisfied user 


HE right kind of milk 

for six months old 
Junior means a lot to the 
peace and quiet of family 
life, and the right kind of 
Leather Pickers contribute 
a great deal to the smooth, 
efficient running of your 
textile looms. 
The new Graton & Knight 
50 Leather Loop Picker 
is the first to be scientifi- 
cally designed for the job. 
It is made to fit the Picker 
stick perfectly and can be 
installed immediately 


without cutting or 
trimming. 

There is no guess work in 
making the shuttle point 
hole. It is already made 
for you, absolutely accur- 
ate in size, shape and posi- 
tion. These new features 
effect a great saving in 
installation cost, eliminate 
shutdowns, and guarantee 
wear of from three to four 
times the life of the ordin- 
ary Picker. Write us today 
for complete information 
and prices. 


Graton & Knight Company 


Worcester, Mass. 


OTHER 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


Rubber Transmission, Conveyor 
and Elevator Belting 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Lace Leather 
Round Belting 

Belt Cements and Dressings 

Leather Pickers 3 
Lugs and other Loom Straps 
Woven Textile Lug Straps 
Textile Aprons 
Leather Link “V” Belting 
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helping an industry 
out of the “red 


Tn are outstanding examples 
of well-managed mills with new-type equipment that are 


making real progress and profits. 


Analysis of their success shows an eagerness to pension 
old looms when new ones are developed to operate at lower 
weaving costs. This economic policy is just as fundamental to 


the success of textiles as of other American industries. 


C &K are doing their utmost to help to bring all textile 
mills out of the “red.” New, precision-constructed looms 
have been developed, tested and proved to produce better 


quality cloth at lower costs and with less supervision. 


The Research Division of C & K has compiled interesting 
data revealing the ratio of weaving costs to total costs and 
the profit possibilities resulting from the increased speed and 
greater efficiency of the new-type C&K Looms. These re- 


search figures can be placed before you. Are you interested ? 


| WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR CUCIY WOVEN FABRIC 
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Whittall Plant Profits 
Preventing Ceiling Dri 


Enjoys fuel saving and better 
working conditions with adequate roof insulation 


ROUBLE with moisture?— 
Not at the fabric rug and carpet 
factory of M. J. Whittall Associates, 
Worcester, Mass. They’ve insulated 
their factory roof with 14,400 square 
feet of Armstrong’s Corkboard. And 
that insulation is two inches thick! 
This two-inch thickness is impor- 
tant because it means adequate in- 
sulation for the Whittall plant. Not 
too much, and not too little. But, 
just right to prevent condénsation 
and ceiling drip, and their resultant 
damage to goods and machinery. 
And the adequate thickness. of 
Armstrong’s Corkboard Insulation 


not only prevents condensation 


troubles but also assures increased 
comfort—in the Whittall factory, in 
any textile plant. Room tempera- 
turesremain uniform. This increased 
comfort means increased working 


efficiency. 


A Chicago company, 
computing the net value of in- 
creased employee efficiency in the 
summer season alone, due to the in- 
sulation of the roof with Arm- 
strong’s Corkboard; ‘authorizes the 
statement that its value is more 
than 10% of the cost of the 
insulation. 

Adequate insulation assures other 
advantages, too. There’s a very con- 
siderable fuel saving in winter heat- 


ing. Heat that once escaped through 
the roof now stays inside the build- 


ing. To this economy add the fact 


that Armstrong’s Corkboard is 
easily laid in one operation, since it is 
made in thicknesses from 114” to 4” 
inclusive. It can be laid on new and 
old roofs. It prevents rotting of 
wood roof decks. 

To give you the complete story of 
Armstrong’s Corkboard for roof in- 
sulation, we'll send you our book, 
“The Insulation of Roofs to Pre- 
vent Condensation.” If you would 
like information about specific jobs, 
our engineers will gladly help you. 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Com- 
pany,909 Concord St.,Lancaster, Pa. 


2” thickness of Armatrong’s Corkboard in- 
sulates the roof of this plant; M. J. Whit- 
tall Associates, Lid.., Mass. J. 
D. Leland Co., architects. American Roof- 

ing Sup. Co., contractors. 


Corkboard Insulation 


FOR THE ROOF OF EVERY BUILDING 
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“We know for a fact— 


that the room is cleaner, less dust and 
fly in the air and the working condi- 
tions much more congenial,” writes an 
Alabama mill-owner. “We can also 
keep our cards cleaner in less time 
which saves labor costs,” 


Records show 40% saving in the hand- 
ling of waste in the average mill. Saves 
50% of card-operating labor. Saves 14 
to 21 minutes per card per day. 


Photo shows flexible 
hose and nozzle for 
collecting under 


Increases card-production 4%. Shows 


15% increase in guality of card produc- 
tion. 


Let us show you how much the Triple- 
Vacuum System can save in your mill. 
Write for free analysis to office nearest 


screenings. Picks up 
every wad of waste 
and every speck of 
dirt from your ma- 
chinery and floors, 
reaching with power- 
ful Vacuum the most 
inaccessible points, 


you. 


and conweys that 
waste direct to your 
Waste house at any 
distance. 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS 


Abington, Mass. 


Fred H. White, Gen. Mer. 


50 Congress St. Independence Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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yy. a tree; today a thread 


of yarn; tomorrow a FABRIC.. 
and then the fabric will go out into 
the world and represent its. maker. 
The maker of the fabric receives the 
credit or the blame for the quality 
of the fabric ... yet it. is perfectly 
obvious that good fabrics cannot 
be made from inferior yarn. Thus 
it becomes merely the expression of 
the law of self preservation for the 
maker of fabrics to convince himself 
of the unitormn quality of his synthetic 
yarn. Truly, the fate of a fabric 
hangs by a thread. 
Every step in the production of 
American Enka is inspired by the 


vision of a fabric. . . not a yarn. 


Hence the uniformity of quality, 
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which provides unvarying working 


conditions for weavers and knitters, 


results in highly PROFITABLE finished 


fabrics. 

American Enka is now available to 
a limited number of manufacturers in 
the most wanted deniers with varying 
filaments . . . in skeins or On cones. 
The world wide experience of Enka 


Our 


is offered to our customers. 
technical advisers are ever ready to 
approach your problems in a helpful 


manner. Their aim is identical with 


yours . . . finer finished fabrics. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORPORATION 


200 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Selling Agents, CANNON MILLS, 
Philadelphia and New York. 
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A Review of the Cotton Situation 


The following statement presents a brief re- 
view of certain phases of the cotton situation in 
recent years up to the early part of January, 
1930. In conformity with existing legislation 
limiting the scope of reports on cotton, no at- 
tempt has been made to project the trends of 
these data or to make any forecast or predic- 
tion with respect to future prices of cotton or 
the trend of same——U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


HE acreage and production of cotton in the last five 

- years, with the exception of 1927, have been held at 
comparatively high levels. If seems certain that any 
increase at the present time would be unwise. In view 
of all of the conditions surrounding the cotton industry, 
it seems highly desirable that cotton growers this year 
should give especial attention to economical production. 
More, perhaps, is to be gained this year than in most 
years, from holding the expense of production in rela- 
tion to output to the minimum. This may be accom- 
plished by good farm management and cultural prac- 
tices, such as careful selection of land, including the 
elimination of those parts of individual 
profitable for cotton at present prices, timely planting 
and cultivation, the judicious use of fertilizers taking 
into account the price of fertilizer and the price of cot- 
ton, careful selection of seed varieties for the particular 
location, and the production of farm and family sup- 
plies. Other enterprises offering equal promise of in- 
come or that make for reduced farm and family ex- 
penses should be substituted for cotton wherever possi- 
ble. 


In the year 1926, acreage and production in the United 
States were the largest in history. The acreage har- 
vested was 47.1 million; the average yield per acre was 
182.6 pounds; and final ginnings were 17.8 million run- 
ning bales. This crop, added to a world carry-over of 
5.4 million bales on August 1, 1926, gave a total world 
supply for the 1926-27 cotton season of 23.2 million 
American bales. The supply of all growths was 36.3 
million, calculating foreign growths to equivalent 500- 
pound bales. Under the weight of supply, prices broke 
precipitately and on December 3, 1926, reached the low 
point of 11.4 cents per pound for middling, % in the ten 
designated markets. Prices to. growers generally were 
less than in these central markets and in some parts of 
the cotton belt considerable quantities of lower grade 
cotton were marketed at 8 cents a pound and less. Low 
prices, however, had the effect of stimulating consump- 
tion and exports. World consumption gained rapidly in 
the latter half of the 1926-27 season, and for the season 
as a whole reached the high total of 15.8 million Amer- 
ican bales (Federation of Master Cotton Spinners). 


farms not 


American exports also gained and reached 11.0 million 
bales for the season. The trend of prices during the 
latter half of the season was upward and the ten mar- 
ket average for the year was 14.4 cents a pound. The 
season of 1926-27, it may be noted, was ohe in which 
production materially exceeded consumption and on 
July 31, 1927, there were left 7.8 million American bales 
and 10.6 million bales of all growths of cotton in the 
world to be carried over. 

In response to the low prices received for the 1926 
crop, cotton acreage was substantially reduced in 1927 
and in the United States 40.1 million acres were har- 
vested. On this acreage an average yield of 154.5 pounds 
resulted in‘a total crop of 12.8 million bales, and this 
with the carryover of 7.8 million American bales gave a 
total world supply for the season 1927-28 of 20.6 million 
American and 34.0 million bales of all growths. The 
season started off with consumption at high levels, the 
rate in the first six months being favorably influenced 
by the supply of cheap cotton still available from the 
season of 1926-27. As this influence waned, however, 
the rate of consumption fell off and world consumption 
of American cotton for the season dropped to 15.4 mil- 
lion bales (Federation of Master Cotton Spinners). Ex- 
ports for the season fell also to 7.5 million bales. The 
average for the season 1927-28 of prices quoted in the 
len markets was 19.7 cents a pound. World consump- 
tion of American cotton in the 1927-28 season exceeded 
the crop of 1927 and the world carryover of American 
into the season 1928-29 was 5.1 million bales.. The 
carryover of all growths was 9.4 million bales. 

As a result of better prices for the crop of 1927 the 
acreage in the United States in 1928 was increased to 
45.3 million; the average yield in that year was 152.9 
pounds per acre; and the crop amounted to 14.3 million 
bales. This crop with the carryover gave a total world 
supply for the 1928-29 season of 19.4 million American 
bales and 35.0 million bales.of all growths. World con- 
sumption, however, in the 1928-29 season was again 
slightly retarded, the total for the year being 15.1 mil- 
lion American bales (Federation of Master Cotton Spin- 
ners). Exports in that year were 8.0 million bales. 
Prices for the 1928-29 season were rather steady, tend- 
ing to strengthen gradually until early March, and then 
to decline slowly, the average for the season being 18.7 
cents a pound. On July 31, 1929, there were approxi- 
mately 45 million bales of American and 9.3 million 
bales of all growths left in the world to be carried over 
into the 1929-30 season. 

In 1929 the acreage was again increased, bringing the 
total harvested in the United States to 46.0 million acres. 
With an indicated yield of 155.3 pounds lint per acre, 
production in the United States has been estimated to 
be 14.9 million bales of 500 pounds. In recent years 
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running bales have been about 200,000 less than equiv- 
alent 500-pound bales. This crop with the carryover 
of 45 million bales gives the total world supply of 
American cotton for the season now estimated at about 
{9.4 million bales. | 

The world consumption of American cotton for the 
four months ending November 30, 1929, according to the 
New York Cotton Exchange Service, amounted to 49 
million bales, as compared with 5.1 million bales in the 
corresponding period of the previous season. Domestic 
consumption of American cofton from August 1 to De- 
cember 31, 1929, amounted to 2.6 million bales, which 
was slightly less than that for the corresponding period 
in 1928. 

The very good domestic demand conditions which 
existed in 1928-29 continued into the first part of the 
present season, and up to the first of November domes- 
tic consumption of cotton was greater than if was in 
like periods in the years 1927 or 1928. Domestic mill 
consumption, however, declined considerably during 
November and December, 1929, as compared to the cor- 
responding months in 1928. Moreover, sales of cotton 
cloth in the two-month period, November and Decem- 
ber, 1929, according to reports of the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants were about 12 per cent less 
than for the same two months in 1928. 


Exports of American cotton from. August 1 to De- 
cember 34, 1929, were about 600,000 bales less than for 
the corresponding period in the previous season. This 
reduction in. exports is to be attributed primarily to 
less favorable business conditions in Europe. Stocks 
of American cotton in European ports on December 31 
were smaller in 1929 than they have been in any year 
since 1925. Stocks in the United States, however, on 
that date were larger than they were last year. The 
total supply is estimated to be about the same as il was 
at that time in 1928. _ 

In general it is to be noted that although acreage fell 

off in 1927 from its high point in 1926, it has increased 
each year since 1927 and in the last two years has stood 
at high levels. The acreage harvested in 1929 was ex- 
ceeded only by that in 1926 and 1925. Annual produc- 
tion of cotton in the United States has increased each 
year since 1927; world consumption of American cotton 
has declined each season since 1926-27. Although world 
consumption of American cotton decreased, consump- 
tion of all growths increased about half a million bales 
in 1928-29. World consumption of American cotton has 
been somewhat greater than production in each of those 
years but average annual prices for cotton at the ten 
spot markets were successively lower each year indi- 
cating a decreased demand for American cotton in this 
period. 


Production of cotton of 13/16 inch staple and less 
has reached a volume which brings growers face to 
face with new marketing difficulties. The number of 
bales of cotton of these staple lengths in the crop of 
1929 appears to have increased by more than a third as 
compared with the year Kefore, though part of this 
increase is attributable to drought rather than varieties. 
Cottons of the lengths from 15/16 to 1 1/16 inehes, and 
particularly one inch and 1 1/32 inches, have been in 
relatively good demand as compared to other lengths, 
while between 1 3/32 and 1 3/16 inches, staple premiums 
for two years past have been disappearing. 

Yie'ds per acre in the United States are materially 
affected by the boll weevil. Extremely low fall and 
winter temperatures in most cases are followed by 
relatively light weevil emergence. Even with a small 
emergence, however, damage say be great if summer 


age yield for the country as a whole in 1929. 
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conditions are favorable to weevils. In the western 
part of the belt the supply of fall and winter rainfall is 
important, normal or above normal winter precipita- 
tion being favorable to average or better yields. For 
the cotton belt as a whole the yield per acre of cotton 
for the entire belt for each of the past three years has 
been slightly below the ten-year average but in 1929, 
most of the States had yields which were higher than 
the ten-year average and distinctly above those of 1928. 
It was the low yields of Texas, Oklahoma and North 
Carolina, three States which had slightly more than 
half of the total cotton acreage, that reduced the aver- 
Drought 
was largely responsible for low yields in Texas and 
Oklahoma, while weevils and storms reduced the yield 
in North Carolina. | 

In most parts of the cotton belt growers now appar- 
ently have more labor than was available for the 1929 
crop.» While the general credit situation is probably 
less restricted than a year ago, the production credit 
situation in most parts of the cotton belt is slightly less 
favorable although interest rates are approximately the 
same as in 1929. 

In past years the amount of fertilizer used by far- 
mers has varied with the gross returns per acre from 
the preceding cotton crop and the price of fertilizer. 
Although cotton prices for the 1929 crop have averaged 
somewhat below prices for, the corresponding period 
in 1928, increased yields in most States where fertilizer 
is generally used are resulting in higher average in- 
come per acre than in the preceding year. Fertilizer 
applications in the Southern States in 1929 were slighty 
lower than in 1928, Retail fertilizer. prices in general 
are about three per cent below prices of a year ago 
and slightly below prices in the spring of 1929. 


Sloan Confers With Mill Men 


George A. Sloan, president of the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute was in Charlotte over the week-end, holding 
conferences on Saturday and Monday with a number of 
prominent cotton manufacturers in this section. He 
met with a number of carded yarn spinners on Satur- 
day and on Monday with several manufacturers of 
narrow sheetings and print cloths. .The meetings were 
purely informal in character and were not regularly 
scheduled meetings of the carded yarn and print cloth 
groups. 

One point stressed by Mr. Sloan at these conferences 
was that the industry in general does not seem to have 
full appreciation of the progress that the Institute has 
made in developing new uses for cotton fabrics. Many 
mill men are apparently unaware with the scope of this 
work and with the success that has attended the efforts 
to extend the market for cotton products. 


Rayon Firms’ Merger Important to 
Hopewell 


Hopewell, Va.—-Carrying out of the merger of Tubize 
Artificial Silk Company and American Chatillon Cor- 
poration will make this city the location of a combined 
corporation which will rank as one of the greatest 
producing organizations in the world. 

B. G. Slaughter, president of Tubize, who will become 
president of the new Tubize Chatillon Corporation, will 
continue to make his home here. Mr. Slaughter has 


made his headquarters at the Tubize rather than af the 
New York offices. 
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RETAILER 


SAYS 


—and so the call comes down the textile 
chain to you. The demand for fast colors 
has passed the requesting stage. 

W. D. Darby, writing in the Dry 
Goods Economist, speaks for the retailers. 
He says, “Many merchants have bought 
merchandise in good faith as fast color, 
which was not fast color, and have suffered 
loss through the deception practiced upon . 
them. A custom of describing colors as 
fast which are not, in fact, fast, is most 
absurd, and is absolutely unjustifiable.” 
There are, of course, the backward re- 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & 


FINISHER 


\ CONVERTER 


FAST- DYED FABRICS 
The Better Way to Greater Profits 


CONSUMER 


All down the chain of hand- 

lers in the textile industry 

—the call for fast-dyes is 

sounding. If you are not al- 

ready following a fast-dye 

policy, the time to change 
is now. 


demand Fast Colors,’ 


the Consumer 


“SO DO I,” says the Retailer 


tailers who countenance or ignore the 
deception for a price—and Mr. Darby 
criticizes them also—but the retailers who 
are building long-lived businesses, the re- 
tailers who count in your calculations, are 
joining hands with the consumer in de- 
manding fast colors. They mean dusiness. 


Du Pont Vat Dyes for cotton goods are 
enabling many progressive houses to sell a 
complete line of fast-dyed fabrics. Du Pont 
laboratories and technical experts are at 
your command. Let them help you to 
greater profits with fast-dyed fabrics. 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


DYESTUFFS DEPARTMENT, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


REG. u.s. PAT. OFF- 
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BUSINESS 


By Floyd Parsons 


A Fortune Building ‘Time 


HE foundations for great accumulations of wealth, on 

the part of individuals as well as corporations, are 
nearly always laid in time of business uncertainty and 
distress. That is why the present day should he regard- 
ed as a time of opportunity, not adversity. 

It is a prime folly for anyone to forecase short swings 
in either industry or the stock market. Wise people 
look their cue from the Federal Reserve Board nearlv 
* year ago and proceeded to turn their securities into 
cash. 


those who got out, but the victims of this derision were 
the ones who laughed last. 
proved the soundness of Rothehild’s advice against at- 
f-mpting fo get the top or the bottom of a major move- 


ment. 
We are now 
passing through 


a period of dis- 
couragements 


that is testing 
faith and cour- 
age. Bad news is -* 
being emphasiz- 


ed. The business 
index of trade 
and industrial 
activity which 
was 12 per cent 
above normal 
last July is now 
9 per cent below 
normal. UWnem- 
ployment is 
creasing, car 
loadings declin- 
ing, commodity 
prices dwindling. 
over the outlook. 

But only the froth has been knocked off the business 
cup. Underneath, the substance is still there. Three 
great industries that strove with might and main to 
get an unduly large share of the consumer's dollar are 
being forced to undergo a drastic readjustment in their 
viewpoints as well as in their production schedules. 

Fortunately, fhe housecleaning is being carried on at 
record speed. Business decided to take its disagreeable 
medicine all in one dose, so as to get the headache over 
quickly. Almost before we know it, stores of unsold 
goods will be used up, commodity prices stabilized, con- 
fidence restored; new orders placed, and the- entire 
nation will turn seriously to the big job of pushing 
civilization to still higher levels. 

The foundation of American life and business is more 
sound today than ever before. The greater part of our 
recent advances have been of a permanent character. 
It is a good thing we have taken time off to consolidate 
forces and evaluate accomplishments. We will be all 
the better for having turned critical eyes to the worth of 
managements, supplanted theory by fact, and substitut- 
ed reality for hope. There is nothing to regret in 


10 


‘It is no wonder many are disturbed 


In the meantime, stocks continued their advance. 
for another 70 points, causing ridicule to be directed at . 


Years of experience have . 


business having become sufficiently hard-boiled to 
measure practices in terms of profits and demand re- 
sults instead of excuses. 

The fact is we have passed rapidly through ten years 
of economic revolution, the extent of which few people 
fully comprehend. Let those who doubt this follow me 
for just a few minutes in a study of indisputable evi- 
dences of a national transition that has arrested the 
attention of the world. It is a story of growth that has 
not been of the mushroom variety—a tale of movement! 
toward greatness that has been carried on far more. 
rapidly than anyone believed possible a short time ago. 

Our people have added more than 23 billion dollars 
to their annual income in the decade just ended. In 
1909 our total national income was a little less than 30 
hillion dollars. Ten years later it had risen to 66 billion. 
| dollars, while to- 
day it is estimat- 
ed' to be more 
than 90 billion. 

“Twenty years 
ago the salaried 
employee in the 
United States re- 


ceived aver- 
age of $976 per 
year now he 
gets The 
average income 


of wage workers 
during this same 
20 years Increas- 
ed from, $527 to 
$1,205. During 
the depression 
of 1921 there 
was a drop of 
$44 in the average yearly salary, and a decrease of $290) 
in the amount received by the average wage worker, 
but these losses were quickly recovered. 

Equally convincing evidence of Ameriea’s amazing 
progress is supplied by figures showing the growth of 
income from our fotir important subdivisions of indus- 
trial life. The total income from agriculture has risen 
from 5 billion dollars in 1909 to more than 8 billion 
Collars at present. Manufacturing inereased from 5 
billion to 20 billion; mereantile lines from a little less 
than 4 billion to 14 billion; and unclassified industries 
from 6 billion to 18 billion. | 


~ Right here it is worth remembering that.the income 


~from agriculture after showing a rapid increase to 12 


billion dollars during the war, dropped abruptly in 1921 
and has since been unable to d) much more than main- 


tain itself. Whereas the income from agriculture made 


up nearly 19 per cent of the nation’s total income in 

1919, 1t now represents less than 10 per cent, This 

develops the interesting fact that the advance of busi- 

ness in the United States can go ahead rapidly without 

all of our major industries participating equally in the 

resulting prosperity. Those who proceed on the assump- 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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To the American 
manufacturer and 
jobber the matter of 
trademarking has 
been made easy 
by Kaumagraph 
Transfers. But the manufac- 
turer abroad has not had the 
advantages of Kaumagraph 


quality. In England, on the Con- 
tinent, in the Orient, the lack of 
a quality trademark transfer has | 


a completely equipped factory. 
been a serious handicap. P 7 


Through an affiliation with the 
A. R. Brown - McFarlane Co., Ltd., 
of 19 St. Vincent Place, Glasgow, 
as well as through 
Kaumagraph’s own 
office at Paris,France, 
this factory will sup- 
ply the demand for 
Kaumagragh Trans- 
fers throughout Great 
Britain, Continental 
Europe and the Ori- 
ent. This company, 
with staff offices in 
Glasgow, Manchester, London, 
New Castle-on-Tyne, Antwerp, 
New York, Tokio, Kobe, Yoko- 
hama and Osaka, extends the 
facilities of Kaumagraph Re- 
search and Service Departments 


As a result, for several years 
an increasing number of foreign 
manufacturers have come to 
Kaumagraph for their transfer 
requirements. And so, the better 
to serve this world-wide demand, 
Kaumagraph has opened a 
branch at Manchester, England 
under the name of 
British Kaumagraph 
Transfers Limited. 


Just off famous 
Albert Square, geo- 
graphical as well as 
business centre of 
Manchester, at 14 
Lloyd’s House, Lloyd 
Street,we haveopened 


practically around 
the world. 


It will be remem- 
bered that afew years 
ago Kaumagraph 
formed a Canadian 
factory branch at 

Paris, Ontario. With the new 

development of Kaumagraph 

Service made possible by the 

factory in Manchester, Kauma- 

graph enjoys the distinction as 

the only firm of its kind offer- 
ing world-wide identification ser- 
vice to the textile industry. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
200 Varick Street New York City 
Boston ... Chicago . . . Philadelphia... Los Angele» 


Charlotte, N. C. ... . Chattanooga, Tenn... . 
Paris, Ont. ... Paris, France... Manchester, Eng. 
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Efhcient Cleanng of Cotton * 


By T. Nuttal, Chairman, British Cotton Research Association 


(Continued from January 16) 


PERUSAL of the text-books and inquiries from 
cotton spinners and machine makers. does not seem 

to throw too much light on this, subject. Upon inquiry 
as: to how “strings” or “rat-tails” are produced the 
answers usually forthcoming are: Worn striker edges 
of the beater blade; or that the beater speed is too 
high; the setting is too close, or too far distant; the 
weighting is too heavy or too light; the stripping plate 
is set too far off the path of the beater; or that the 
laps are too heavy in weight, and the speed too low 
or too fast. One is well aware that these things in- 
fluence the degree of the stringing, but they do: not 
answer the question as to how the stringing is caused. 
The blader beater is perhaps as good an instrument 
as any in use for the extraction of heavy dirt and seed- 
coat. It is subject to three main faults: (1) It is ineffi- 
cient; (2) It strings the cotton; (3) it retains the dust 
and light impurities. The first and second faults: may 
he disputed by some, but since it has been proved by 


experiment that if four laps be put through the finisher 


scutcher a second time the second seutching extracts 
in seed coat a weight equal to 60 per cent of that extract- 
ed the first time: therefore this instrument cannol 
possess an efficiency or more than 25 or 30 per cent. 
An attempt to explain the reason will be made later. 

The causes of number 2 are two-fold (a) and (b): 
(a) Cotton refuses to be hit. It dodges the blow and 
bends around the nose of the pedal feed or bottom feed 
roller, and is trapped between these members and the 
blade of the beater. The friction thus engendered 
causes the cotton next to the blade to travel faster than 
the cotton next to the pedal nose or feed roller, and 
since its thicknéss at this point is often about 3/8th 
inch, it is manifest that only the outside portion of the 
eetton can make contact with the rotor blade. This 
difference in speed between the layers in a compressed 
sheet of cotton causes stringing or tails. In fact, it is 
thought that stringing is always caused by friction of 
cotton with cotton. | 

(b) The cotton is not struck from the nose of the 
pedal or roller at once, but grows a beard often four 
inches long, and the tips of the beard or fringe come 
into contact with the blade again at a lower point, after 
receding from it, and it is then that the real detaching 
action takes place, when by reason of the incoming air 
currents the tip of the beard is whipped off by the 
hlade and passed to the inside of the blade. The ex- 
ternal part of the feed sheet is not struck by the blade 
but is driven against the bars in pieces.of considerable 
size and is badly cleaned and opened. 


The cotton whipped off passes to the inside of the 
blade, and therefore must again pass to the outside be- 
fore it is free to be delivered to the cages. In passing 
to the outside some of this cotton is, of necessity, trap- 
ped between the blade and the stripping plate and is 
carried round the inside of the top cover of the beater, 
and on reaching the feed is trapped and rubbed a sec- 
ond time, in this case between the outside of the beater 
biade and the cotton. feed. sheet. 
strung. 
of beater is dependent on the whipping. 


No. 3 fault. Since the air supply to the cages is 
usually exclusively through the grate bars, it is obvious 


‘*Lecture to the Textile Institute, Manchester, England. 
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There. again it. is. 
In fact, the breaking-up action of this fype ° 


that the light dust and leaf cannot be thrown out by 
centrifugal force, against an incoming current of air, 
and if scraped off by the edge of the bar is at once 
réturned to the interior of the machine. In addition to 
the action described above, the following peculiarity 
has been observed: Viewed through the beater cover 
trom above the cotton does not appear to travel in con- 
tact with the bars, but distant from them and above 
them, apparently as much as 3 in. or 5 in. When viewed 
from below, through the bars themselves, the cotton 
appears to be in close contact with them. It is suggest- 
ed that both observations are correct. 


The beard grows from the nip of the feed rollers; 
the front part of it is-struck by’ the beater and much 
of the cotton whips to the inside of the blade; the back 
layers finding a way of escape from being struck, re- 
cede, and therefore the beard forks in a transverse di- 
rection—the front part being whipped by the beater 
blade into small portions, and the back part not being 
struck, or being struck at a later stage, comes away in 
large pieces and is carried round outside the beater 
blades between its path and the bars. 

This is, of course, a distinct disadvantage to the clean- 
ing efficiency of the beater. In the first place it is only 
the top surface of the feed sheet which comes in con- 
tact with the beater blade. Seed-coat and dirt struck 
by it have to be driven through the larger particles of 
cotton passing in close proximity to the bars and are 
thereby obstructed in.their outward passage. — 

This forking of the beard can be seen in certain ma- 
chines when viewed through suitable openings in the 
frame sides; viewed from above and through the beater 
cover, the beard can be seen to take the form of 
“flickering tongues” moving in and out of the beater 
path. A tongue coming into the beater path is whipped 
off, leaving a corresponding indentation, and so con- 
tinues the series of tongues. 

The peculiarities named vary considerably according 
to the type of cotton used and the weighting of the feed 
rollers, but it is believed that in all bladed beaters the 
behaviour is similar and only varies in degree. In 
order to ascertain whether there were moderate sized 
pieces of cotton passing forward. to the cages which 
had not been operated upon by the beater, the last four 
or five bars were removed. Out of this opening there 
came lumps of cotton which were too heavy to jump 
the open spaces and, therefore, fell out-into the drop- 
ping box. | 

When investigating the action of the bladed beater 
there occurred several incidents of interest. Machine- 
makers generally said: “If you used our machinery you 
would have no trouble,” and offers to put our cotton 
through their machinery were accepted, with precisely 
the same and very disconcerting results. When visiting 
cther spinning mills this “tailly” cotton was looked for, 
and without exception was found wherever bladed beat- 
ers were being used; in fact, it is difficult to see how 


this effect can be avoided. 


Testing Materials Meeting 


Committee D-13 of the American Society for Testing 
Materials will hold a meeting in Charlotte, March 13, it 


is anounced, More than 100 members of the committee 
are expected here. 
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‘THE U S HardWear Finish gives a new 
standard of durability to U S Quality 
Products. The new finish, ... . for 
U S Products, impregnates the wood 
fibres and binds them firmly together. It 
‘insures a uniformly tough, durable sur- 
face that will not mar readily, and thus 
lengthens the life of U S Products under 
operating mill conditions. 


U S HardWear Finish No. 51, applied specifi- tion of lint under operating conditions. It 
cally to U S Card Room Bobbins, gives a insures service-satisfaction of U S Card Room 
smooth, wear-resistant surface, and the finish Bobbins under any temperature up to 100° 
of the hole definitely minimizes the collece | Fahrenheit and 100% relative humidity. 
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S a solution for Southern textile disturbances the 
Rev. John W. Speake of Spartanburg, secretary for 
industry of the Upper South Carolina Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, suggests in the 
Journal and Carolina Spartan, of Spartanburg, 8. C., 
that the Southern Textile Association organize em- 
ployees and employers in one union. 
The Rev. Mr. Speake’s statement was as follows: 


“In my thinking the time has come for us to organize. 
It may be that I am a bit jerky because there are so 
many faces against our window panes looking in. Many 
of these faces are entirely new; some of them we have 
had with us before. It stands to reason that we are 
a bit nervous even though they tap gently and call to 
us in soft tones, since in all of their past visitations 
they have brought only strife and suffering. 

“They have warned us for these years that they 
would be coming. They have frankly said that all of 
history is against us and that there is no escape from 
what has happened in England and New England. When 
we have answered ‘We are different’ they have laughed 
at us. 


“We have steadfastly maintained, in words at least, 
that Southern industry carried enough of the’ elements 
of difference to justify our faith in the permanence of 
our textile institutions on the basis of unbroken good 
will, 

“It now turns out that we are being invaded and 
the time of our testing has come. Are we right in our 
point of view or have we after all been deceiving our- 
selves? Will we indeed go the way of history or will 
we inaugurate a new era? Is it true that because there 
have always been wars we must always have wars? 
Will we of the South follow the drift of events or will 
we open a new channel for-our own new life? 


“Can we so pool our voice and thinking as to adjust 
ourselves to this changing order in such manner 4as to 
maintain unbroken relations for. an orderly unfolding of 
an industrial order that shall be as ‘leaven’ and not 
‘dynamite’? I want to know, since the future of our 
State is now wrapped up in industry and the hope of 
our children hes in what we think of each other, if 
triendship and faith will organize and unionize in 
strength sufficient to resist all outside, pressure? 

“Generally speaking, Southern industry is now the 
home of goodwill, but relations once- broken will never 
again be the same. Will three months or years be too 
late and is this the last call? Do we properly evaluate 
the might of ‘rest’ until ‘unrest’ takes its place? We 
certainly cannot just ‘pass a law and fixit.’ Is ‘good- 
will’ the one definite thing to be prized above all others 
—something to work for, fight for, plan and sacrifice 
for? 

“If we have achieved an enlarged intellectual out- 
look, increased social capacity with broadened social 
capacity with broadened spiritual vision, it follows as 
days follows night, that there must be changing forms 
of self expression. I use the words of Governor Gard- 
ner (O. Max Gardner of North Carolina): ‘We of course 
do not want general content or satisfaction with our 
industrial or economic or social arrangement. We do 
not want a complacency or a snug satisfaction. We 
do not want docile citizens or docile employees. What 
we want is orderly, restrained struggle for change. 
‘What we want is freedom in which ideas and opinions 
may be advanced and a tolerance which will permit 
the advancing of ideas and opinions regardless of wheth- 
er they are in tune with your own thought or mind.” 
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Speake Recommends Closer Relations 


“In full realization that what I am proposing will 
have against it some of the mightiest forces in each, 
I am writing that we at this time move to organize, 
unionize, federate all of those elements in common 
between employee and employer and set up a kingdom 
of textile manufacturing as the realization of ‘the 
dream of a civilization yet to be.’ On the’ basis of 
our ‘right to organize’ we choose our own form of 
organization and as organized we will re bar- 
gain’ in the world of trade. 

“If you ask for the letter of agreement, I would answer 
‘if we have the spirit of agreement any.one of us can 
write the letter of it. If you insist that there must 
be a statement of principles, I would quote from the 
lamented Dr. Charles W. Elliot writing under the head- 
ing: ‘Both Parties to the Industrial Strife.’ 


“Recognition by both parties that a new and formid-' 


. able danger threatens civilization and that all good 


citizens of the republic should unite to supress anarchy 
and violent socialism and to secure to all sorts and 
cenditions of men, ‘life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.’ 


““General acceptance of the view that American 
liberties are to be preserved just as they have been 
won. They have been slowly achieved by generations 
of sturdy, hard working people who valued personal 
independence, industry, thrift, truthfulness in thought 
and act, respect for law, family, life and home and 
were always ready to fight for these things.’ 


“On the basis of something like this, I would attempt 
a union, organic or otherwise, of employee and employ- 
er. Employees, if they do not already see could be 
shown, that their own interests involved the paying of 
a reasonable dividend on capital invested and when 
made to know that they are to share by bonus or in- 
creased wages in our prosperity they will sacrifice to 
the bone in adversity. The sacrifice employees make 
iv. curtailment or extension should be made their part 
in a eee for higher wages and improved condi- 
tions. 

“Thus can we control output and stabilize prices. Not 
only so, but when the world is shown that we know how. 
to live together enough of industry will move into our 
Southern area to drink up this awful surplus of labor 
and give to our whole territory an era of prosperity 
which we are not going to have under the present drift 
of things. 


“I would first suggest that that most worthy organiza- 
tion, the Southern Textile Association take the initiative 
in the matter. This organization touches both em- 
ployee and employer. But you say, the Southern Textile 
Association under its constitution cannot get into the 
question of labor and capital, wages and relations. Nor 
need, but it can use its good offices in bringing us all 
together in conference. 


“Nor would our chief politicians hinder a move like 
this. There is Senator Blease—I have known him all 
my life and I do know that he has a genuine love for 
the great mass of our cotton mill people. This would 
be the big chance of his life, and he is no longer a young 
man, to make his greatest contribution to his people 
and State and I would almost be willing to pledge his 
support without’ having spoken to him about it. I know 
personally Congressman Dominick and I know personal- 
ly and intimately our own Congressman McSwain. I 
know the heart of these men and I know they would 
lend their endorsement and co-operation in a movement 

(Continued on Page 31) 


Dean of University Seeks Survey 


The following is a copy of a letter and statement 
which has been broadcast over North Carolina by 
I'rank Grahan, Dean of the University of North Caro- 
lina. (Also see editorial page.) 

Chapel Hill, N. 
January 10, 1930. 


There has been a growing feeling among a number 
of people in different parts of the State that interested 
citizens should make some sort of a declaration with 
regard to the issues raised by our industrial conflict. 
The sentiment among the interested people in this 
State, I think, is in favor of our own home folks, in 
our own way, making: a statement independent of any 
other organization or agency. In response to this state- 
ment for a North Carolina declaration, made on a North 
Carolina basis, to meet our present situation, I have 
written the following statement. We are asking a good 
number of North Carolina citizens to sign it in the 
hope that it will give interested citizens some definite 
rallying ground on which we can all stand in the midst 
of our strife and consequent confusion of opinions. 

This statement.carries its own purpose and justifica- 
tion. I am sending it to you for your consideration and 
trust you will give the weight of your name to it. ° 

Will you be so good as to get three or four other 
wisely-chosen representative business and professional 
' people to sign with you? It will be greatly appreciated 
if you return this statement to me within a week. 

With all good wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK GRAHAM. 
(Enclosure) 
To the People of North Carolina: 


In this time of economic transition and industrial 


struggle, social attitudes are in process of formation 
critical with human meaning as to the sort of com- 
’monwealth we are to become. It is in keeping with our 
North Carolina traditions that interested citizens try to 
look through the confusion and antagonisms of the hour 
tc a few simple working principles born of our demo- 
cratic experiment and experience. In our present situa- 
tion when the old struggle for self-government has ad- 
vanced from the religious and political to include the 
industrial life, four principles, evolved out of historic 
movements, stand out for our guidance now. On the 
preservation and adaptation of these principles turns 
today the search in an industrial society for that free- 
dom of personality and equality of opportunity which 
this commonwealth was founded to win for all our 
people. 

First, That the constitutional and legal rights of per- 
son and property and lawful freedom of speech and 
assembly be guaranteed equally to all persons in this 
commonwealth without regard to birthplace, race, 
ownership or labor status, unionism or non-unionism, 
religion, politics, or economic views. | 

Second, That as the right of investors of capital to 
organize and bargain collectively is recognized and as- 
sured with all attendant legal rights and responsibili- 
ties; so the right of the investors of human life and 
labor to organize and bargain collectively should be no 
less equally recognized and assured with all attendant 
legal rights and responsibilities; and that this equal 
right of capitalists and laborers to organize and bargain 
collectively be recognized as democratically and educa- 
tionally valuable, socially stabilizing, and economically 
productive. 


Third, That it is one of the working principles of self- 
government to find facts as a basis for democratic 
action. Since the textile industry is one of the national 
economic resources, conditioned by sectional, national, 
end world economics, and involves the way of life for 
millions of the American people; and that, since the 
sickness of this industry, due to many complex factors, 
entails financial costs to stockholders, mental costs to 
managers, and social costs to workers, who are human 
resources of the industry and the nation, if is impera- 
tive for the industry and the nation that a national, 
non-partisan economic and social survey of the textile 
industry be made at once. 

Fourth, That even without this survey it is already 
written in the record of every modern commonwealth 
that social adjustment must be made to industrial 
change and since, in our commonwealth, some social 
adjustments lag far behind the industrial advance, it is, 
therefore, the part of industrial and social wisdom to 
make such clearly needed adjustments as the reduction 
of the legal sixty hour week, the abolition of night work 
for women.and children, the elimination of the fourth 
grade clause in the child labor law, and the adequate 
provision and enforcement of this social code by the 
commonwealth. 

As friends of industry, involved in its well-being, and 
as citizens concerned with the building of the common- 
wealth, we make this declaration to which we now sign 


our names and pledge our support. 


Textile Imports Up, Exports Down 


Washington, D. 6——Exports of all classes of domestic 
textile commodities declined in value: from. {,124,489,000 
in 1928 to $979,212,000 in 1929, a decrease of almost 13 per 
cent, according to figures made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. In contrast, imports of textile 
fibers and manufactures thereof increased in value from 
$920,071,000 in 1928 to $1,005,233,000 in 1929( a gain of 9 
per cent. | 

The decline in exports is attributable to a falling off of 
$149,179,000 in the value of exports of raw cottons and 
linters which was partially offset by an increase of 
$3,902,000 in exports of other textile products. Of the 
gain of $85,162,000 in imports of textile commodities the 
increase in the value of receipts of unmanufactured tex- 
tile fibers accounted for $80,789,000. 

Total value of exports of all classes of textile fibers 
and manufactured products, exclusive of raw cotton 
and linters, increased from $204,480,000 in 1928 to $208,- 
382,000 in 1929. The 1929 total includes the following 
principal groups and items: Cotton semi-manufactures, 
$23,897,000; cotton manufactures, $141,216,000; silk man- 
ufactures, $20,377,000: wool manufactures, $5,360,000; 
rayon manufactures, $7,223,000; jute manufactures, §,- 
136,000; manufactures of other vegetable fibers, $7,360,- 
000; hats of all kinds, $3,726,000; leather cloth or arti- 
ficial leather, $3,078,000: lineoleum and felt base floor 
coverings, $2,963,000: absorbent cotton, gauze and band- 
ages, $2,476,000; and cordage, except cotton and jute, 
#2.897,000. 

Exports of cotton yarns increased in quantity from 
26,625,000 pounds in 1928 to 27,491,000 pounds in 1929, but 
the value declined slightly from $15,602,000 to $15,525,- 
000. 
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History of Commodity Speculation 


By C. T. Revere, of Munds & Winslow 


JUDGING from a reasonable interpretation of recent 

utterances, there is an impression that the time Is 
near at hand for the passing of organized speuclation 
in certain of our commodities, particularly cotton and 
grain. It is admitted that speculation in the past may 
have served a useful purpose in providing insurance 
against price changes, but the perfection of new meth- 
cds of marketing will make the contract system practi- 
cally obsolete.. With the concentration of merchant 
operations in larger units and the growth of the co- 
operative associations, it is pointed out, the present 
system of price insurance will. become less and less 
necessary. The inference held out is that we are 
reaching a new stage in our economic progress, and 
that the speculator gradually will become as extinct as 
the dodo or the dinosaur. | 

In spite of the fact that we are brokers deriving a 
portion of our revenue from operations on the com- 
modity exchanges, we are perfectly willing to subordi- 
nate such personal advantage to the interest of eco- 
nomic progress. We believe, however, before we hail 
this milennium as an accomplished fact, it might -be 
just as well to review the various stages that have led 
‘9 the establishment of the contract or the future deliv- 
ery system, and inquire whether any satisfactory sub- 
stitute has been or is likely to be developed in the 
near future. 

Students of history are familiar with the fact that as 
the economic life of the world became more complex 
through the division of productive effort,’as evidenced 
by the production of raw materials in one locality and 
their manufacture and distribution in others, the risk 
attendant upon distributing these commodities gradually 
hecame too great a burden for the purely merchant 
group to assume. The uneasiness of merchant interests 
over these risks became apparent as far back as the 
cays of the old Venetian Republic and the Hanseatic 
League of cities in the early part of the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury. Losses due to price changes for raw materials in 
transit frequently were serious and ruinious. Heavy 
profit margins were exacted as a consequence of the 
hazards involved. 

The subconscious sense of the business world even 
in those days demanded some method of insurance 
against these fluctuations. More than five ‘hundred 
years ago, in 1417, the Hanseatic League passed regula- 
tions with severe penalties against the sale of wheat 
before it was threshed or herring before they were 
caught. Here we have a groping atlempt to make short 
sales. 

.It seem salmost unbelievable that in his monumental 
work entitled “The Wealth of Nations,” Adam Smith did 
not even mention the word “speculation.” It was an 
unknown term. He does, however, refer to an operation 
known as “engrossing and forestalling,” the predecessor 
of modern speculation. He says: 

“The popular fear of engrossing and forestalling may 
be compared to the popular terrors and suspicions of 
witcheraft. The unfortunate wretches accused of this 
latter crime were not more innocent of the misfortunes 
imputed them than those who have been accused of the 
former.” 

The above comment is respectfully referred to some 
of our progressive legislators in Congress. 

Some idea of the violence of price changes before the 
advent of contract trading is furnished by the instance 
of wheat in England which in 1335.sold at.40 shillings 
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per bushel, and in the following year at 10 pence. In 
the summer of 1825, cotton in New Orleans broke from 
30 cents to 12 cents in less than a month. This was not 
a crash due to world-wide panic or credit conditions. 

Toward the end of the Eighteenth century the exigen- 
cies of the export trade demanded the development of 
time contracts. At about this stage it became the prac- 
tice to sell goods for “forward delivery.” These dealings 
were of a crude nature and called merely for delivery 
of a particular lot of goods, based either on submitted 
sumples or having references to a recognized standard. 
In the early part of the nineteenth century there came 
of cotton “in transit,” or “to arrive.” In each 
case the seller had sold something not in his possession, 
but which he had every reason to beheve he could 
deliver. | 


sales 


With the inception, and, later, the perfection of the 
warrant system, another forward step was made. 
Througa the warrant it.was possible to transfer owner- 
ship of property without involving a transfer of the 
property itself. They circulated freely, and frequently 
bore many endorsements before they were finally pre- 
sented for the goods. Naturally they facilitated ad- 
vances of capital and otherwise stimylated trade by 
making transactions less cumbersome. In all such in- 
stances, however, the warrants were merely special re- 
ceipts and represented specific lots. 

[i was not until the warrant system was applied to 
(he metal market that the time contract began to get 
on a modern basis. In metals the grading system was 
established, and then the warrants, instead of calling for 
delivery of a specific lot of pig iron, lead, or copper, 
merely became transferable orders for a given amount 
of metal ‘of a stated grade. The.importance of the 
new idea was immediately recognized and extended to 
other commodities. 

Up to the middle of the last century the growth and 
aevelopment of the time contract and its gradual evolu- 
tion toward a system of organized “future” dealings 
had been forced by the necessities of the export trade, 
particularly of Europe. Shortly after 1850, the interior 
situation of the United States necessitated still further 
advances. It became impossible to handle the great 
grain crops of the West by former methods. Elevators 
and warehouses were built and receipts were given for 
grain in storage. The business assumed such enormous 
receipts for specific lots were no 
ionger possible, and by 1860 the grading system was 
installed. In this way it was possible for the first time 
to make a real “short” sale as the term is understood 
today. 

For the first time there was speculation of a “com- 
plete” character. The establishment of “future” trading 
has made it possible for the merchant dealing in grade 
and staple commodities to pursue his business without 
speculating. “Spot” or “cash” transactions may be 
purely speculative—as where the merchant buys the 
actual commodity to hold for a rise. The merchant on 
the other hand may buy or sell “futures” and thereby 
eliminate the risk caused by price changes. 

The modern system of trading in future delivery 
contracts is not yet three-quarters of a century old. 
Such imperfections as it may have relate to faults of 
detail, and not of principle. The principles underlying 
the method have been worked out by the business world 
after hundreds of years of patient progress toward a 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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Great Structures Rest: 


on Strong Foundations 
By CARL R. MILLER | 


No. 1 in a series of advertisements describing the position 
of The Mathieson Alkali W orks in the Chemical Industry 


r an axiom almost as old as civiliza- 
tion...Great Structures Rest on Strong 
Foundations”. 

The foundation stones upon which 
Mathieson has built a far-reaching business 
structure likewise rest on firmest bedrock. 
They symbolize three great factors in mod- 
ern business...three great tenets that are 
basic and enduring: Resources... Research 
... 


The Mathieson ‘organization represents 
one of the nation’s largest and longest estab- 
lished manufacturers of industrial chem- 
icals. Mathieson plants are conveniently 
located at sources of abundant raw materi- 


als. Mathieson manufacturing processes are 
modern and efficient... Mathieson chemists 
and engineers have made outstanding con- 
tributions in the field of chemical research 
... Mathieson service extends to nearly every 
section of industrial America—north, south, 
east, west. 

These strong foundations indicate the 
reasons why Mathieson is enabled to serve 
many industries in many fields with prod- 
ucts known for quality and uniformity. 
The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.) 
250 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Philadelphia — Chicage — Providence — Charlotte — Cincinnati 


Works: Niagara Falls, N. Y. — Saltville, Va. 


Warehouse Stocks at all Distributing Centers 


MATHIESON 
CHEMICALS 


Soda Ash...Liquid Chlorine...Bicarbonate of Soda...HTH (Hypo- 
chiorite)...Sulphur Dichloride...Caustic Soda...Bleaching Powder 
..-Ammonia, Anhydrous and Aqua..,PURITE (Fused Soda Ash) 
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Bobbins 
and Spools 


Particular attention given to 


All Types of Warp 
Bobbins For Filling Wind 


| Samples of such bobbins gladly 


furnished 
| [ DUR coM af Y 
Chicopee, Mass. 
A. B. CARTER, Southern Agent, Gastonia, N. C. 


THE 


kg 


— 


Established 1848 


Billington Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Penna, Rock Maple Bobbins 
Penna, Rock Maple Spools 


Mountain Dogwood and 
Persimmon Shuttles 


“Danforth” Pure Oak Short Lap 
Leather Belting 


Rawhide Loom 


“Batavia” 
Pickers 


“Buy from the Manufacturer 
Direct’ 


113 Chestnut St., 


Philadelphia, ec Pa. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


ee 


H. J. Kirby, of Anderson, §. C., has become overseer 
carding at one of the mills in Macon, Ga. 


M. L. Cudd has resigned as overseer weaving at the 
Manville Jenckes Company, High Shoals, N. C. 


Joe Wilson has been appointed overseer spinning al 
the Chesnee Mills, Chesnee, §. C. 


J. W. Loggins has been prompted from night to day 
overseer weaving and cloth room at the Dale Cotton 
Mills, Ozark, Ala: 


— . Evans has accepted the position of overseer 
weavite ca at the Manville-Jenckes Company, High Shoals, 
N. 


J. Li. Jewel has been promoted from overseer spin- 
ning to superintendent of the Chesnee Mills, Chesnee, 
C. 


Dyer Moss, Southern sales manager of the Newport 
Chemical Company, addressed the Textile Chemistry 
and Dyeing Seniors of the Clemson College Textile 
School upon “Vat Dyes and Dyeing” recently. 


T. C. Davis, a recent graduate of the Clemson College 
Ss. C.) Textile School has accepted a- position with 
Stein, Hall & Co. Mr. Davis will fill the position in 
the Charlotte office made vacant by the promotion of 
W. N. Kline to the technical service department. Mr. 
Davis has had a number of years of practical mill ex- 
perience before completing his college course. 


Dr. Walter Lindenmeyer and Paul Bergold from Augs- 
burg, Germany recently visited the Textile Department 
of Clemson College, 8. C. Dr. Lindenmeyer was very 
much interested in the research work being conducted 
at Clemson College. He has been interested in experi- 
mental work for long draft in some of the plants in 
Germany. 


T. A. Hightower, manager of the Addison Mills, Edge- 
field, S. C., has been elected mayor of the mill village. 
‘The position does not conflict with: the town govern- 
ment at Edgefield, but comes as a decision of the mill 
employees to elect a mayor and board of aldermen to 
regulate community affairs. Aldermen were elected as 
follows: Roper Jackson, F. H. Wood, B Still, Glover 
Lowe, R. M. Scurry, Garfield Padgett, L. H. Koon. 


Dr. Arthur Mothwurf has announced that his resigna- 
tion as president of the American Bemberg and Ameri- 
ean Glanzstoff Corporations, Elizabethton: Tenn... had 
heen formerly accepted by the board of directors of the 
two yarn manufacturing concerns. Dr. Mothwurf de- 
clared hé tendered his resignation January 23 at a 
board meeting. He has not been active at the plants 
since his return from Germany. 


B. C. Barton has been transferred from overseer night 
weaving at Shelbyville Mills, Shelbyville. Tenn. to. a 
similar position at the Humboldt Mills, Humboldt, Tenn. 

Henry Stokes has resigned his position at. the Dunean 
Mills, Greenville, 8. C., to accept a position with Celanese 
Corporation of America, He will be attached to the 
Charlotte office. Mr. Stokes is originally from Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., and is a graduate of North Carolina State 
College Textile School. 


| 
| 
| 
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PERSONAL NEWws 


reer et 


Russell D. Seribner, for the past 15 months, manager 
of the Crompton-Shenandoah plant of Waynshboro, Va.. 
manufacturers of velours, has resigned the position. 
Mr. Schribner joined the selling division of the Cromp- 
ton-Richmond. Co., velveteens, with headquarters in 
New York. L. W. Mason, for the past vear engaged in 
special work for the company here, has been made 
manager of the local plant. 


Howard Bradshaw has resigned his position as over- 
seer reed finishing and reed repair departments with 
the Textile Specialty Company, Greensboro, N. C. Mr. 
Bradshaw has been doing. reed repairing on a small 
small seale for the past ten years.- He has moved his 
shop to Columbia, 8. C., where he will devote his entire 
time to this business. He will also sell a well known 
weaving reed. 


George L. Moore has become associated with The 
Kendall Company of Boston, divisions of which include 
‘the Kendall cotton mills in the South; Slatersville 
Finishing Company, Slatersville, R. I.; Lewis Manufac- 
luring Company, Walpole, .Mass.: Bauer & Black. Chi- 


cago, Ill,; Kike Web Manufacturing Company, South | 


fend, Ind. .In recent years, Mr. Moore has specialized 
in analysis and interpretation of economic and business 
trends. Some of his studies of distribution. production, 
and management for The Sherman: Corporation, indus- 
trial engineers, include An Analysis of the Causes of 
Declining Profit Margins in Manufacturing; 859 Retail- 
ers Report Facts on Sales Duplication: Business Trends 
in Canada; Industrial Mergers, and Facts Regarding 100 
Industrialists. 


S. T. A. Divisions to Meet 
The: Carders Division of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation will hold its spring meeting at Clemson College 
on March 2ist under the direction of ¢. O. Corn, chair- 
man. 
The Master Mechanics Division will hold their meet- 
ing’ in Charlotte on April 24st. 


American Association to Meet in Pinehurst 


The annual meeting of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association will be held in Pinehurst on May 13 


and 14, it was announced by W.M. McLaurine. secretary, 


Capacity of World Rayon Plants 


The aggregate productive capacity of the rayon pro- 
ducers of the world is set at 417,750,000 pounds, accord- 
ing to the Silk and Rayon ‘Directory, just published by 
John Heywood, Ltd. of Manchester. England. The 
book shows that there are now 182 firms producing 
rayon, but it is noted that the above figure represents 
capacity and not actual production, 

The directory gives the viscose production as 346,000- 
000 pounds, produced by 124 firms and comprising 82.8 
per cent of the total. Acetate yarn is produced by 31 
firms reaching a total of 35,000,000 pounds which 
8.4 per cent. It is claimed that there is 20.500.000 pounds 
of cuprammonium yarn, comprising 4.9 per cent pro- 
duced by 48 firms and only 16,150,000 op per cent 
produced by 9 firms. 3 
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s Belt Slip Your 
Worst Competitor ? 


Belts that slip are your 
most serious competitors. 
They increase overhead and 
reduce production. : 

Oak tanned leather belt- 
ing, for example, slips from 
three to eight per cent, de- 
pending on. the particular 

conditions. This represents a 

corresponding loss of power, 

and, it machines are not run- 
ning at the full rated capac- 
ity, a corresponding loss of 
production. 
VIM Leather Belting, on 


the other hand, approaches 
nearer 100%) power trans- 
mission efficiency than any 
other belting in existence. It 
holds production at the max- 
imum, reduces power losses, 
and lasts considerably longer 
than other belts. | 
That’s why it pays to in- 
sist on VIM. 
VIM Leather Belting is a 


product of 
THE HOUGHTON LINE 
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E.F. HOUGHTON & CC 
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History of Commodity Speculation 
(Continued from Page 16) 


detinite end, and the world makes few mistakes when 
‘L proceeds in this manner, The suggestion, therefore, 
that this economic instrumentality be discarded like a 
piece of antiquated machinery for some untried ex- 
_pedient, seems premature to say the least. 

The advantages from the establishment of organized 
contract trading are to well known to require more 
than the briefest summary. ‘Through the protection 
afforded against price changes, the merchant handling 
cotton and grain, for example, has been able and willing 
io work on a much closer magin of profit. The difference 
between the merchant margin under the future delivery 
contract system and without it, on world cotton crops 
oi the present size, would run into tens of millions of 
dollars annually. We doubt if the average merchant, 
if he were unable to hedge his transactions, would be 
willing to undertake the risk at five dollars more gross 
profit than he receives today. On a crop of fifteen 
million bales, this would amount to $75,000,000. The 
figure probably is minimum. The benefits of the con- 


tract system have been passed on to society through 


a higher price to the producer and a lower price to the 
consuming manufacturer. 

This huge insurance bill has been paid by the specu- 
lator. This might imply that the speculator has been 
playing a losing game. The inference probably is cor- 
rect in ‘the. main, but there are several ways of looking 
af the matter. In the first place, the gain to society 
has been enormous, for the risk, instead of falling on 
a limited merchant group, has been widely distributed. 
It also should be kept in mind that complaints fre- 
quently have been made regarding the enormous profits 
‘reaped by speculators. Evidently all have not lost. The 
speculator has been willing to assume the risk in the 
hope of profit. Even assuming that the operation for 
the entire body of speculators has been a losing one, 
the opportunity for profit alwavs has existed. 

We also encounter the frequent criticism that the 
greater proportion of dealings on the commodity ex- 
changes is speculative in character. We frankly believe 
this may be true. We, however, regard this as a dis- 
tinct advantage, as it implies a broad market always 
ready to take or deliver a commodity at the market 
price. If all transactions were of a trade character and 
we came to the autumn movement of cotton to market 
with merchants placing their hedge sales against pur- 
chases, the effect upon values would be disastrous. The 
independent floor broker trading in thousands of bales 
of cotton daily performs a distinct service to the cotton 
trade and the textile industry. : 

Now, if we are about to witness the passing of con- 
tract trading or speculation, what system of price in- 
surance is to take its place? Have private merchant 
organizations grown to such size and financial power 
that they are able to assume the risk of price changes 
without hedge protection? If so, what would happen 
if such concerns should go out of business and leave 
the merchandising of cotton to less competent hands? 

Assuming that the co-operative associations, under 
the fostering hand of the Government, grow in size, 
who is going to protect their accumulations. against 
hostile fluctuations in the markets of the world? Cotton 
no longer is a commodity with its market controlled 
almost entirely by the United States. 
duced a crop of 13,271,000 bales, and the world crop 
was 20,118,000. Outside growths were less than 7.000.000 
bales. In 1929, our crop was placed by the Department 
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‘the corridors of the capitol. 


In 1920, we pro- 
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of Agriculture at 14,919,000 bales. The world crop 
was around 25,848,000 bales, an excess of nearly 11,000,- 
000 bales grown outside of the United States. This has 
happened in less than: ten years. What will the situa- 
tion be ten years from now? ; 


Other questions are pertinent. Is Congress going to 
appropriate money to provide price insurance by taking 
the equivalent of hedges? What is the taxpayer going 
to say when he foots the bill formerly paid by the 
speculator?. Bear in mind that the speculator always 
had the chance, or at least the hope of profit. The tax- 
payer has none. 


Above all, what will happen to the cotton grower, if 
‘our Government, like the Government of Brazil, aban- 
dons its support program? The result, in our opinion, 
would be chaos. It is not likely to be a simple matter 
to coax the speculator back into his former role for 
footing the bill against price changes. 

Viewing our problem from the standpoint of the out- 
lcok for the contract delivery system, we must say we 
are filled with misgivings. The efforts to bring about 
practical stabilization give the trader no incentive for 
entering the market—no hope of prolil. 

The distinctive features that make a commodity avail- 
able for organized speculation are: First, subject, by 
nature of uncertain supply and demand, to wide fluctu- 
ations. 

Of course, if these wide price changes can be elimi- 
nated, the services of the speculator are not required. 
Moreover, the speculator is not interested. If, however, 
the speculator is eliminated and the wide price changes 
develop later, the extent of the ensuing catastrophe 
needs no emphasis here. 

In recent years the cotton exchanges of the United 
States have been shivering under the constant fear of 
Congressional legislation and regulation. Even the word 
“speculation” has been uttered in whispers, as if the 
occupation were not as honorable as that of a minister 
ef the Gospel. The cotton exchanges could have point- 
ea with pride to the statement of President Hadley of 
Yale in his notable work on economics: ‘The industrial 
development of the last three of four years, rightly in- 
terpreted, is an account of the reasons which have led 
society to put the control of its industry into the hands 
of a body of speculative investors.” 

As a result of its timidity and failure to stand up for 
its rights and to fight out its problems with wisdom and 
courage, the cotton trade of the United States has 
bowed to every whim and fancy that has passed through 
The effect of this has been 
pronounced. Every time, without exception, that a 
new scheme for statutory regulation has been proposed, 
the price of cotton has declined. Meantime, we have 
had the United States Colton Futures Act that has been 
hampering in its influence, restricting the scope of 
deliveries on contract and thus laying the basis for 
frequent squeezes that have cost the spinners of the 
United States, as well as exporters, millions upon 
millions of dollars. In order to avert these squeezes, 
the system of Southern deliveries on New York con- 
tracts was proposed. There was much opposition to 
this step, and, in our opinion, if never would have won 
¢ majority had it not been for the belief and fear that 
il might be incorporated into the United States Futures 
Act and thus become a fixed law, practically impossible 
to repeal. It was felf wise to attempt the experiment 


voluntarily, and in case it should not prove beneficial 
to discard it by exchange action. 
It is impossible at this time to pronounce clear judg- 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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For Cotton 
or 
Rayon 


This new National Dye pro- 

duces bright violet shades, of a 

reddish tone, possessing very 
good fastness to light. 


A bulletin of technical infor- 
mation concerning National 
Solantine Violet FFR is avasl- 
able to dyers on request. 


NATIONAL Dyes 
National Aniline od Chemical CoInc. 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


CHICAGO BOSTON CHARLOTTE 
PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 


NATIONAL SOLANTINE VIOLET 
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A Thought for Carded Yarn Spinners 


A profitable market for any commodity As 
always limited by the consuming power of its 
purchasers. 


Whenever the rate of production of any prod- | 


uct exceeds the rate of consumption, prices drop, 
profits cease, a chaotic market condition devel- 
ops. Business knows no exception to this rule. 

There is, of course, nothing new in this 
thought. It is a point, however that continually 
needs emphasis because so many producers ap- 
parently lose sight of it. 

If any producer ever needed to keep this 
thought constantly in mind, it is the spinner of 
carded yarns. : 


Failure to realize this will inevitably lead him 
down the road to disaster, over the hills and far 
away. 

_ A very real depression exists among the con- 
sumers of carded yarn. It is estimated that 
today they are able to purchase only two-thirds 
of their normal requirements. And two-thirds 
is a very conservative estimate. There is good 
reason to hope that this reduction of purchasing 
power of carded yarn consumers will be nearer 
normal after a few months. The point is that 
today, their yarn purchases are two-thirds of 
what they can normally be counted upon to buy: 

That is the picture that all carded yarn spin- 
ners should keep constantly before them. If 
not, an already unsatisfactory situation is going 
to become worse. 


It is one thing to curtail production 10, 15 or 
25 per cent. It is quite another to intelligently 
and systematically regulate production in ac- 
cordance with the demand from consumers. The 
latter course is the only sensible one now. 

Fortunately for the yarn industry, a number 
of the leading spinners are fully appreciative of 
the present emergency. They are making every 
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effort to regulate their production with the needs 
of the consuming industries and are making very 
good progress in avoiding the accumulation of 
yarn stocks. Nor are they forcing sales. 

In investigating the operations of carded yarn 
mills this week, we find that such prominent 
spinners as Harriet and Henderson Mills, the 
Shuford group, the Bladenboro. Mills, Sterling 
Mills, the C. W. Johnston group; the Gossett 
Mills; the Cannon Mills; the Roxboro Mills: 
Cora Mills; Catawba Cotton Mills and others 
are basing their production upon the ability of 
consumers to buy yarns. 

With the example of such leadership before 
them, we sincerely hope that all carded yarn 
spinners will see the common sense viewpoint 
that now dictates such action. 

No one likes to think of further curtailment 
at this time, but it must be realized that curtail- 
ment is effective only when carried far enough 
and that the alternative will eventually bring 
about a virtual shut down of carded yarn plants. 

Prompt regulation of carded yarn production © 
to present demands offers to spinners the only 
road to profits. Otherwise the backwash from 
piled up stocks will wipe them out. 


_/ A Self Appointed Moses 


Frank Graham, Dean of the University of 
North Carolina seems to have appointed himself 
as the Moses who is to lead the textile industry 
of North Carolina out of the wilderness and into 
the arms of Wm. Green, Fred Erwin Beal, 
Thomas F. McMahon, et al. 

Mr. Graham has never had any experience 
either in business or industry, but he feels quali- 
fied to direct those in industry. ! 

On page 15 is a letter and enclosure which he 
recently broadcast over North Carolina. 

While we were wondering why we had over- 
looked the fact (?), as stated in the second sec- 
tion of the enclosure, that “the right of investors 
of capital to organize and bargain collectively is 
recognized,” we received, direct from Dean 
Graham, a revised statement together with a 
cordial invitation to sign same and we sent him 
the following reply: 


February 3, 1930. 
Mr. Frank Graham, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Dear Sir: 


I thank you for your invitation to sign the manifest 
which you are preparing to send to the newspapers but 
must decline. 

I do not blame you for preparing a revision of your 
first statement. It certainly needed revising. 

As you advocate frank discussion, I would appreciate 
your answering for me the following questions: 
lawful assembly been denied in North Carolina? 
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(2) Where and when has the right of labor to or- 
ganize been denied in North Carolina? 

(3) Where and when have the investors of capital 
been allowed to bargain collectively? I was under the 

(1) Where and when has freedom of speech and 


impression that capital and industry were specifically 


prohibited from bargaining Sens: What does the 
Sherman Act mean? 

(4) Labor in North Carolina has the right to bar- 
gain collectively and as far aS I know, that right has 
never been denied them. Do you wish to assert that 
when labor wishes to bargain colectively, employers shall 


be forced against their will to bargain with them?. 


Would or would not that be denying to employers their 
Constitutional rights? 

(5) What do you expect to develop, through a sur- 
vey, which is not already known? You have as an em- 
ployee of the University of North Carolina a young 
lady who was for many years with a group of North 
Carolina mills. There are no walls around mill villages 
and you can personally enter any mill vilage and discuss 
with the mill employees their wages and working and 
living conditions. What is it you wish to know? 

(6) You are paid a salary to teach the young men 
in the University of North Carolina for nine months of 
the year. You have no experience in industry or busi- 
ness. Why do you feel that you are especially qualified 
or chosen to tell the textile industry of North Carolina 
how to conduct its business? 

(7) If the coveted survey is made, what do you ex- 
pect as results except as material for additional magazine 
and newspaper attacks upon the industry? 

(8) Would you like to become manager of a cotton 
mill and show the industry exactly how it should be run? 
I think I can arrange for you to become manager of a 


_small mill if you wish to give a demonstration. 


I am sincerely interested in getting your answers to 
these questions. 
Yours very truly, 
DAVID CLARK. 


Everybody’s Business 


We were notified last week that one publica- 
tion in each industry could secure the syndicated 
articles of Floyd W. Parsons entitled “Every- 
body’s Business.” 

Our immediate telegram of acceptance reach- 
ed them one hour ahead of another textile jour- 
nal and we will therefore be able to publish 
‘“‘Everybody’s Business” twice per month. 

Floyd W. Parsons is a graduate of Lehigh 
University. After serving as editor of various 
business publications, he became the author of 
the ““Everybody’s Business” pages which ran in 
the Saturday Evening Post for nearly four 
years. He is now editorial director of several 
business periodicals, and at the same time his 
writings continue to appear regularly in the 
Saturday Evening Post and other magazines of 
national circulation. | 

It is probable that no other writer of business 
and popular science stories reaches such a large 
audience as does Mr. Parsons. His contacts with 
America’s leaders of industry are unexcelled, and 
the organized methods he has developed to keep 
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abreast of current happenings put him closely 
in touch with the advances in thought and prac- 
tice in dozens of important fields of activity. 

Mr. Parsons’ articles are not only brimful of 
inspiration, but they contain workable sugges- 
tions designed to save time and effort. He is 
able to exercise his imagination and at the same 
time keep his feet on the ground. 

The first of the series entitled “A Fortune 
Building Time” appears on page 10 of this issue 
and is very opportune. 


Splendid Address by Bernard Cone 


We regret very much, that part of this issue 
had been printed before we received a copy of 
an address made Monday night by Bernard 
Cone of Greensboro, N. C., before the student 
body of the University of. North Carolina. 

The address of Mr. Cone’s was an unusually 
frank, clear and able discussion of the textile 
situation, and desiring to publish it in full, we 
will withhold publication until next week. 

The Cone family, beginning with Moses and 
Ceasar Cone and including the young men of 
today, have been noted for liberality and for 
fair treatment of their employees, and the state- 
ment of Bernard Cone will carry unusual weight 
with the people of North Carolina. 


Governor of Alabama Denies Statement 


A man who was present at the recent meeting 
of the American Federation of Labor tellus us 
that he heard James L. Hurst, president of the 
Alabama Federation of Labor, rise in the meet- 
ing and state that he had conferred with the 


Governor of Alabama and that he had pledged 


that he would not call out troops in case of a 
textile strike in Alabama. 


The following is an extract from a newspaper 
report of the meeting. 

Chief factor in selection of the Alabama city was the 
promise of the Governor of that State, relayed to the — 
session by James L. Hurst, president of the Alabama 
Federation. He declared that the Governor would wel- 
come the organization and had agreed not to call out 
State troops in case of a disturbance. 

We wrote Governor Bibb Graves of Alabama 


and received a reply containing the following 
statements: 

I have denied this so many times that it seems useless 
to do this further. 

I not only did not make the statement, but never had 
such a thought. 

Our readers will realize where this leaves 
James L. Hurst, but he is no different from many 
of the paid organizers and leaders of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 
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Reynolds Building 


HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC. 
65- 69 Leonard Street, New York 
Successors to 
Dickson & Valentine & T. Holt Haywood Dep’ts. 


Fred’k Vietor & Achelis 
Selling Agents for 
RELIABLE SOUTHERN MILLS 


Southern Office 
Winston-Salem, N. 


ISELIN-JEF FERSON CO. 


328 Broadway, New York 
announce their appointment as 
Sole Selling Agents 
for 
The Cutter Manufacturing Company 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


Millbury, 


THE 


IMPROVED EYE 


We Also Manufacture 


Dobby Loom Cords 


and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 


F.M. CRUMP & Co. 
COTTON 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


1516 Fourth Street 


of Construction for: 


and Industrial Plan- 

ning 

Subd@ivision and Residential 
Developments 

Gelf Courses and Country 
Club Grounds 

Sehoel and College Grounds 


Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Consultations, Reports, Designs in the Form of Sketches 
or Complete Plans and Specifications, Including Supervision 


Parks and Civic Centers 
Cemeteries 

Recreational Areas 
Institutional Developments 
Country Hstates 

Town Properties 


Largest Landscape Organizatien in the Seuth 


i MILL NEws ITEMS 


Brookneal, Va. — The new plant of the Surewear 
Hosiery Mills, which was burned recently, is to be 
rebuilt. 


Gainesville, Ga.—The Lonsdale Mills, of Providence, 
R. I., which acquired a plant site here some time ago, 
are expected to build a mill here this year. 


Burlington, N. C. — The Foster Knitting Mills have 
vlaced orders with Robert Reiner, Inc., Weehawkeen, 
N. J., for a number of full fashioned hosiery machines. 


Columbia, Tenn.—Cadet Hosiery Company has let con- 
tract to Alfred Hofman, Inc., West New York, N. J., for 
60 full fashioned hosiery machines. 


Spartanburg, 8S. C.—Produection of the Arkwright Mills 
will hereafter be sold through Joshua L. Baily: & GCo., 
New York. The mill manufactures. sheetings, -osna- 
burgs and drills. 


Columbus, Ga. — Muscogee Manufacturing Company 
has recently. installed six new Crompton & Knowles 
wide looms, these being the first wide looms bought by 
the mill. It is supposed that these looms will be used 
for making wide tickings. : 


Thomaston, Ga.—Lhe Thomaston Bleachery has ex- 
tended its finishing service, with the addition of one 
(\hree-roll 110-inch Perkins friction calender, which will 
be used in finishing glazed sheetings and the like, 

The mill also added one five-roll .straight. calender, 
this being a product from Textile. Finishing Company. 

Americus, Ga.-Sumter County Rayon Mills, owned 
hy the Americus Chamber. of Commerce, has closed 
down for-an indefinite period. The mill, organized here 
{wo years ago, is equipped to manufacture rayon un- 
derwear, with 10 wide looms and suitable dyeing equip- 
ment. It is understood that the mill will be offered for 
sale, jointly or outright, at an early date. 


Randleman, N. C.—The Deep River Mills, Inc., here, 
are installing in the finishing room, dust suction equip- 
ment, and have just finished the placing of a new napper 
in this 

Between 250 and 300 automatic sania are being in- 
stalled to replace the old style looms. The plant at 
nresent is operating on a full time day schedule, if was 
said. 


Trenton, Tenn.—Bids are being received by the Tren- 
ton Mills, Inc... W. A. Harder, president, Valatie, N. Y., 
for the fabricated steel work on the proposed textile 
mill here. The structure will be 300 by 105 feet, one 
and two stories, with monitor roof, and equipped with 
automatic sprinklers. The mill will be equipped with 
50 cards and intermediate card room machinery, 12,500 
spindles, 20 winders and 50 knitting machines for the 
production of cotton yarns and knitted cloth. The 
buildings will be erected by company engineers and are 
expected to be ready for operation around July 1. Ma- 
chinery will be driven by motors using electric current 
generated in a plant on the premises. 
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Chester, 8S. C. The new Draper automatic looms, 
which were recently purchased for Springstein Mills 
here, are being rapidly installed. .There are 350 which 
are replacing a large number of the old gingham looms 
o! the plant. Some of the gingham looms will not be 
removed and the plant will continue to manufacture 
gingham as well as new products. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—D. A. Jewell was re-elected presi- 
dent of Crystal Spring Bleachery. D. A. Jewell, Jr., was 
elected vice-president; R. H. Jewell, treasurer, and E. 
Y Chapin, secretary. 

Directors authorized a quarterly dividend on basis of 
7 per cent dn preferred and dividend on basis of 6 per 
cent on common stock. Reports of officers showed last 
year a prosperous One and expansion of the plant was 
predicted during the next 12 months, 


San Antonio, Tex.—A report received here from the 
Rio Grande Valley states, that Harlingen, Texas will 
receive one or more cotton mills., Plans for using a 
large building constructed to house a cotton mill, bul 
rever used for that purpose, are being worked out. 

Walter D. Dickerson of the Central Power & Light 
Co. estimates that the valley will support a large popu- 
lation, and with tow-priced labor, availability of cotton 
and other factors enumerated in the survey, should 
prove favorable to any concern establishing a cotton 
mill, he stated. 


Newberry, S. C.—The contract for installing sewers in 


37 residences at Oakland Mills has been awarded to 
Fiske-Carter Construction Company of Spartanburg 


and the same company will also put in sewerage in 73 
houses at Mollohon Mill. The cost will be approximate- 
ly $70,000. : 


The contract for grading and putting in coping at 


Mollohon Mill has been awarded to Carolina Construc-. 


tion Company and the work has commenced. 

Greenville, S. C.—J. D. Woodside, president of the 
Woodside Cotton’ Mills Company and the Easley Cotton 
Mills, denied the report that his mills contemplate 
going back to full-time production. 

These mills, located at Greenville, Fountain Inn, 
Simpsonville, Easley and Liberty, 8S. C., recently elimi- 
nated all extra running time. In addition, and beginning 
early in February, says Mr. Woodside, the Woodside 
and Easley groups, with six plants, will go on a 40-hour 
week schedule, or its equivalent. This will amount to 
33 per cent reduction in running time. 


Greensboro, N. CG. — The Greensboro Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Mills are to spend approximately $750,000 for 
enlargements and rmprovements to the plant. Plans for 
an addition that will double the capacity of the mill 
are being drawn by C. C. Hartman, local architect and 
contract for the building will be let within a short time. 
When completed the mill company will have a property 
investment of more than a million dollars. : 

At present, the plant has a weekly capacity of 3,5000 
dozen pairs of hose and the additional equipment to be 
installed will increase weekly production to 10,000. dozen 
pairs. The mill will then employ practically 1,000 per- 
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Charlotte Belting is subjected to a very rigid 
system of inspection and put through a 
service test before leaving our plant. 


We absolutely guarantee our belting to give 
complete satisfaction. 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 


302 E. 6th Street 
1894 Charlotte, N. C. 


Branch Office and Warehouse 
162-166 North Clinton’Street , Chicago, Hl. 


Makers of a Complete Line of Leather Belting 


1930 


ROYLE PIANO MACHINES 


for cutting Jacquard Cards are made tn é 


all indexes Write for booklets describ- 
ing cutting, lacing and repeating ma- 
chines. 


JOHN RoyLe & Sons 
PATERSON, N. J. 
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sons and have an annual pay roll of $625,000. Aft the 
present the company operates 36 full fashioned mea- 
ehines and the addition will provide room for more 
than 100, according to Osborne Pfingst, president of the 
company. 

Columbus, Ga.— The towel contract secured by the 
Muscogee Manufacturing Company for supplying the 
recently opened New Yorker Hotel in New York, was 
the largest name woven towel contract ever placed by 
any one hotel, according to George P. Swift, vice-presi- 
dent and sales manager of the firm. 

“These towels,” he says, “were made on the latest 
improved jacquard looms, which were operated for 
many months day and night in. order to have the towels 
ready for the opening. Another item of general trade 
interest is that, while there has been a tendency among 
the retail buvers to buy eolored border effects in towels, 
the New Yorker Hotel decided that an all white towel, 
with their name woven in white, would always appear 
reater and eleaner, and it was for this.reason that it 
was selected.. The same general tendency is noted in 
towel purchases of all the largest and best hotels and 
other institutions.” 


Greenville, S. €.—The Camperdown Mill, which has 
been: idle for the past two weeks has resumed opera- 
tion to finish out the stock in process of manufacture, 
it was announced by W. C. Beacham, president of the 
Peoples National Bank, and a member of the creditors’ 
committee which operated the mill for some time prior 
to its purchase by the banks. 

While the gods in process of manufacture will re- 
quire about a month to finish, there is now little likeli- 
hood of the mill shutting down again, Mr. Beacham 
said. Operations, resumed now for the first time since 
the mill was purchased by the creditors for $270,000, 
probably will be continued indenitely, either under the 
present management, or new, it was stated. 

Efforts on the part of the present owners to resell 
the mill are known to have been under way for the 
past two.weeks. But just what success, if any, has 
been encountered has not been made public. Camper- 
down Mill has slightly more than 12,000 spindles and 
employs about 300 persons. 
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Durham Mill Operations Gain 


Durham, N. C.-Textile mills here are now operating 
on practically a full-time basis and conditions are more 


optimistic than they have been during the last year or 


more. Several larger mills had been operating on a 
three-day basis each week, but are now back on a five- 
day schedule. Mill workers are getting more time than 
at almost any period of the last 12 months. 


56% of Textile Firms Show Net Income for 
1928 


Although corporations generally enjoyed a more 
profitable year in 1928 than in 1927, the textile manu- 
facturing group as a whole was not in this class, as 
only 56 per cent of the returns of this group showed 
net incomes in 1928 contrasted with 60 per cent with 
net incomes in the previous year, according to prelimi- 
nary report on statistics of income for 1928 filed up to 
last August 31, which was made public by the Internal 
Revenue Bureau, compared to a similar report for 1927 
returned filed to the same date of 1928. 


Cotton Waste Mills Expanding 


LaGrange, Ga.—Cotton waste plants at this time are 
busily engaged in renewing waste contracts with cotton 
mills for 1930. Contracts indicate a slightly lower aver- 
age for 1930 than for the previous year. It is generally 
noticed that waste plants appear to be operating more 
satisfactorly, with increased productions, since January 
ist. | 


During the past year, waste utilization mills in and 
about Georgia have added weaving equipment, some- 
what a new process in that organization, but a necessary 
adjunct, making use of. those waste fibers which have 
before been resold. Valley Mills, locally, have added 
sewing and finishing or trimming apparatus, experi- 
encing good business in wiping cloths, a 75 per cent 
waste product used for towels, mechanics wiping cloths 
and the like. Ficket Manufacturing Company, Atlanta: 
Julius Feidlander Company, Columbus, and the West 
Point Utilization Company, West Point, are all rework- 
ing thread waste. Much of the thread waste is being 


garnetted, which consists of beaters tearing the fibers 


apart, rendering the waste thread into its original state, 
but with shorter length fibers, of course. 


INSPECTING is & r - _ | DOUBLING. 
BRUSHING WINDING 
SHEARING extile Macninery STAMPING 
SINGEING | Cloth Room and Sassen Machinery TRADEMARKING 
PACKAGING SOUTHERN OFFICE CALENDER | 
FOLDING 1000 Woodside Bldg. Greenville, 8. C. ROLLING 


WE HAVE BEEN 
MAKING 
HIGH GRADE 
PRODUCTS 
FOR 45 YEARS 


DAVID M. BROWN, Pres. 


MERIT COUNTS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


LAWRENCE, MASS 
for 
“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS—SPOOLS—SHUTTLES 


DALLAS, TEX. GASTONIA, N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. GRIFFIN, aa. 


IF YOU HAVE NOT 
USED OUR 
AUTOMATIC LOOM 


_ SHUTTLES 
YOU SHOULD DO so 


THERE ARE NONE 
BETTER ON THE 
MARKET 


GEO. G. BROWN, Treas. 
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History of Commodity Speculation 


(Continued from Page 50) 


eries on contracts. In certain respects if has been a 
fulfilment of the predictions of its chief proponent. 


Scueezes in contracts are less likely to occur. Merchant — 


organizations have a more satisfactory contract for 
hedging as a result of the elimination of probable 


squeezes. The present carrying charge is a distinct 


economy for the merchant. Profits for shippers are 
likely to be more of a purely merchant character. 

This is the history of Southern delivery from the in- 
ment on the full merits or demerits of Southern deliv- 
ception of its operation to date. Last season the specu- 
lator, stimulated by the hang-over of ancient bullish 
enthusiasm, stood and took the hedges poured out 
against purchases. Is this fatuous optimism going to 
persist? If it does not, who takes the hedges? ‘The 
developments in the next year, particularly with a fair 
sized crop, should be most illuminating.. In all fairness, 
we might state that our conclusion is that the institu- 
tion of Southern delivery on contract has given the 


merchant an ideal instrument for price insurance if 


he can induce the speculator to take the hedges. If 
the speculator refuses to do so, the farmer is in for 


a rather bad time unless Congress makes colossal addi- 


tions to its farm relief appropriations and the Govern- 
ment takes the place of the speculator. — 

We now have the Federal Farm Board in the saddle. 
What new magic is to be invoked by this body? Thus 
far, we have had the highly original suggestion, amount- 
ing almost to a threat, that the farmer reduce his 
acreage reduction going to be heeded? ‘To show the ob- 
stacles faced by the Farm Board in obtaining acreage 
reduction, we point to a recent utterance of Senator 
Brookhart, of Iowa, one of the leading exponents of 
farm proposition ever made to agriculture, and was 
quoted in the press as stating that if this were brought 
about it would be necessary to shoot twenty per cent 
of the wheat growers of Iowa. 

What price cotton? What level is to be fixed by the 
Federal Farm Board as a return for the grower? Is it 
to be a political price or an economic price? If it is a 
political price, will an already prostrafe industry take 
the product al the price set? Is the fiat of a small 
body of men on the value of a commodily going to 
be as. sound as the collective judgment of an industry 
backed by more than a century of experience in passing 
upon values? 

We take a firm stand on this proposition: The Federal 
arm Board can do nothing for the farmer that the 
cotton trade has not done and does not stand ready to 
do. When it comes to supporting the price of cotton, 
when it gets below a profit returning basis, the buving 
power from the speculative investors is of cotton, when 
it gets below a profit returning basis, the buying power 
from the speculative investors is for in excess of any 
amount that the taxpayer of this country is willing for 
Congress to appropriate. The stimulus of bullish en- 
thusiasm, when it feels convinced of values, can bring 
about a buying movement far in excess of any that can 
be invoked by a Government bureau. 

' The situation is not without its consolation. If cotton 
sells at poverty prices under the paternalistic policy of 
the Federal Farm Board, the blame for such a depress- 
ion at this time can not be placed at the doors of the 
cotton exchanges. In other words, the speculator will 
pass out of the picture. Speculation requires a free 
market. It must- have the liberty of passing its own 
judgment on values. It can not function if it is com- 
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pelled to guess the market policy of a Government 
bureau. 

We firmly believe that this whole program is funda- 
mentally unsound, It can end only in disaster. In our 
opinion, it is more pernicious in its ultimate ramifica- 
tions than the former proposal containing the equaliza- 
t:on fee. The equalization fee at least made it possible 
to define the limits of loss. Moreover, in this case we 
have embarked on a program for the elimination of 
seasoned and experienced merchant organizations which 
represent some of the country’s most priceless assets. 
With the destruction of these trade instrumentalities, 
we will be launched on an advanced socialistic program 


dominated by a costly bureaucracy. From this economic 


tangle it probably would take our Government years 
to extricate itself. 

The only answer to this vexing question, in our opin- 
ion, will be found in a free hand for the cotton trade 
iiself to solve its own problems in its own way by its 
own courage and intelligence. If this course is followed, 
we firmly believe the results will be constructive and 
gratifving not only to the cotton producer but to the 
entire country as well. 


Ewing-Thomas to Buy All Combed Yarn 
From Cannon 


Cannon. Mills, Ine., and ‘Swine Thonn is Corporatior, 
of* Chester, Pa., have entered into an arrangement 
whereby Ewing-Thomas purchases all combed yarn re- 


quirements from Cannon Mills and the latter takes over 
the sales and distribution of the mercerized yarn and. 


thrown silk output of Ewing-Thomas. 


February 6, 1930 


source of supply of gray (combed) yarn and at the 
same time makes Cannon Mills a competitor in. the 
mercerizing field. EKwme-Thomas Corporation is suc- 
cessor to Ewing-Thomas Converting Company, a $250,- 
000 concern, of which the officers included James L. 
Rankin, president, and Moses Ewing, treasurer. The 
converting company has been engaged for some years 
in making warp mercerized and gassed cotton yarns on 
cones, tubes and skeins and in throwing tram silk. 

In the new setup, Moses Ewing is president and gen- 
eral: manager; Mr. Rankin is vice-president, and Samuel 
M. D. Clapper, who is a vice-president of the Cannon 
Mills, Inc., is treasurer and sales manager of Ewing- 
Thomas Corporation. 


Seeking Better Cotton 


Captain Elliott Springs, manager of the Fort Mill 
Manufacturing Company, at Fort Mill, and R. W. Ham- 
ilton, of the Clemson College Extension Service, through 
L.. W. Johnson, county agent, are inviting farmers of 
Fort Mill and contiguous territory to meet them at the 
Fort Mill High School Friday evening at 7:30, al which 
lime there will be a discussion by Captain Springs and 
Mr. Hamilton of the practicability of the farmers grow- 
ing a better grade of cotton that may be used by the 
Fort Mill cotton mills. Captain Springs will explain 
how the growing of the better cotton will benefit the 
farmers in a better price. 'He has purchased 1,000 bush- 
els of cotton seed of good staple cotton and will sell 
this seed to farmers at the cost price. Mr. Hamilton 
will fully explain the various varieties of cotton and 


This gives the Chester concern a uniform regular 
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give valuable pointers on successful and profitable cot- 
ton growing.—Yorkville Inquirer. 


WHEN CHECKED UP 


Production picks up when picks measure the pay/ Your 
weaver watching a Veeder-Root Counter sees his pro- 
duction count up. He sees his pay count up with the 
picks. He works for records—-for higher produc- 
tion——pay in proportion. There's new incentive to 
make time caunt. What’s the price of the Coun- 


ters compared with that! 


Builders of Counters for 
every Textile Mill use 


TION” PICKS 


COUN 


Without cost, you can try out Veeder-Root Pick 
a Counters and watch their effect on output. Just 


ask us to send a Field Engineer to take measure- 


ments for a trial installation. Or let us mail: com- 


plete literature on textile mill Counte 


Southern Office... 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
W. A. Kennedy, Johnston Bldg. 


[NCORPORATED 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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FOR PERFECT 


SIZING 


In every type of starch used for warp sizing 
Stein Hall quality is available to improve the 
work of your slasher, and consequently in- 


crease weave room production. Put your 


problem up to us. 


STEIN HALL 


4o0 MADISON AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON PROVIDENCE 
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=STEIN- “HALL? 


-For over sixty years STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., have been serving the 
textile industry with starches known for high quality and uniformity. 
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Silver Medal Pearl Starch 
Calumet Powdered Starch 
Hawk Special Starch 


Hawk 50 Fluidity Starch 
RA Potato Starch J 
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Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement Goes not 
appear in this issue. 
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Abington Textile Machinery Works -. 


Aktivin Corp. 
Alemite Mfg. Corp. 

Allen Company 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg Co. 
American 
American “Bobbin Co. 


American Enka Corp. 


‘American Glanzstoff Corp. 
American Kron Scales Co. 
American Moistening Co. . 
American Yarn & Processing Co. 
Amory, Browne & Co. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

‘Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Ashworth Bros. 


Associated Business Ine. 


Atianta Brush Co. 


Bahason Co. 

Bancroft, Jos. & Sons Co. 

Barber-Colman Co, 

Barber Mfg. Co. . 

Billington, Jas. H. Co. 

Bond, Chas. Co. 

Borne, 

Brown, David Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
, 

Calawell. W. 3. Ue. 

Catlin & Co. : 

Celanese Corp. of America . 

Charlotte Leather Co. 

Charlotte Mfg. Co. 

Ciba. Co., Ince, 

Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co. 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Cook's, Adam, Sons,. Inc. 

Corn Products Refining Co, 

Courtney, Dana 5S. Co 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Co 


Crump, F. M. & 

Curran & Barry 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Dary Ring Traveler Co. 

Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 

Dixon. Lubricating Saddle Co. 

Draper, E. 8. 

Draper Corporation 

Dronsfield Bros. 

Duke Power Co. 


DuPont de Nemours, E. Ll. & Co. . 


Maton, Paul B. 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Keconomy Baler Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Entwistle, T. €.. Co. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Federal Phosphorus Co. 
Fidelity Machine Co. 
Fisher Leather Belting Co., Ine. 
Ford. J. B: Co: 
Foster Machine Co. 
Benjamin Franklin Hote! 
Franklin Process Co. . 

Garland Mfg. Co. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
General Electric ‘Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Grasselli Chemical Co., Ine. 
Graton & Knight Co. —._.. 

Harris, A. W. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 


Aniline Extract ‘Co. 
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Haywood, Mackay & Valentine, Inc. 24 


Hercules Powder Co. 

H. & B. American ee Co. 

Houghton, E. F. & 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Ge 

Howard-Hickory Co. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 

Hivatt Roller Bearing Co. 


 [selin-Jefferson Co. 


Johnson, Chas. B. 


Kaumagraph Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Lambeth Rope Corp. 


Langley, W. H. & Co, 


Mauney Steel Co. . 
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Mathieson Alkali Works 
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Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 44 
Stanley Works _.. 
Standard Oil Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfe. Co, 
Stein, Hall & Co. . . a 
Stevens, J. P. & Co., Inc. 88 
Stodghill & Co. 
Taylor Instrument Cos. 
Textile Banking Co. 
Textile Finishing Mac hinery 
Tolhurst Machine Works . 30 
Tubige Artificial Silk Co. 
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Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Veeder-Root, Inc, 28 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 39 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 44 


Washburn 
Washburn Printing Co. 40 
Watts, Ridley & Co. 
Wellington, Sears & Co. "te . 38 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works — 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 40) 
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Wanted 
Designer and overseer of weave room. 
Must be production getter, and thor- 
uughly understand fixing Jacquards 
and looms and be able to make his 
own designs. Address A. L. A., care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 
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COTTON GOODS IMPORTS 


Washington, D. C.— Cotton piece 
goods imports into the United 
States during the year {929 were 
slightly less than the tolal for the 
preceding year, but the value of the 
yardage received last year was 
greater than 1928, according to a 
report made public by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Imports of cotton fabrics during 
December, 1929, were greater than 
the corresponding month of the 
previous year, while the value of 
the goods received was less. 

During the 12 months of 1929, im- 
ports of cotton fabrics totaled 43,- 
863,211 square yards, valued at $12,- 
554,980, compared with 50,085,065 
square yards, valued at $12,554,980 
for the previous corresponding pe- 
riod, indicating a decrease of 1,221,- 
854 square yards, but an increase in 
the value by $26,449. 

December cotton piece goods im- 


‘ports amounted to 3,683,975 square 


yards, valued at $906,161, as against 
3,376,203 yards valued at $949,387 
for the same month in 1928, showing 
a gain of 307,772 square yards, but a 
loss In value of $43,226. 

Among the classifications of cot- 
tons that showed an increase in im- 
ports at the five principal customs 
ports of entry in the United States 
during last year were: 

Poplins, broadcloths, madras, ox- 
fords and other shirtings in the un- 
bleached and bleached state; bleach- 
ed sateens, woven with not more 
than seven harnesses; printed, 
colored and fancy woven sateens 
woven with eight or more harnesses; 
ratines, dotted swisses and ging- 
hams, two or more colors, 20 to 59 
average yarn number; unbleached 
lawns, organdies, nainsooks and 
similar fine goods. 

Losses were registered in the fol- 


lowing classifications: 


Printed colored and fancy woven 
poplins, broadeloths, madrases and 
other shirting materials; printed, 
colored and fancy woven sateens, 
woven with not more than seven 
harnesses; unbleached and bleached 
and bleached sateens, woven with 
eight or more harnesses; unbleach- 
ed, printed, colored and fancy wov- 
en lawns, organdies, nainsooks and 
similar fine goods; plain and fancy 
volles; plain and fancy crepes; and 
all jacquard woven: cloths, other 
than swivels or lappets. 


For Sale 


5000—4 x 5% used wood spools. 
1000—4 x5 used wood spools. 

Price and sample upon request. Lowell 
Shuttle Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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Recommends Closer Relations 
(Continued from Page 14) 


that would take the whole question out of the realm 
of politics and secure for their State immunity from 
strife. I am not personally acquainted with Governor 
Richards, but from what I have seen and heard these 
last few weeks I would expect him to give the full force 
of his influence in a movement that promised the larg- 
est economic, social and spiritual good of our people. 


“There is the question of legislation—from the record 


of the South Carolina manufacturers I would pledge a 
large majority of them to support any legislation which 
was for the good of our people and the industry upon 
which they are depending. 

“In this whole matter I am assuming that the spirit 
of South Carolina is representative of the spirit of the 
whole area involved. Chambers of Commerce, dinner 
clubs, secret orders in the industrial territory and most 


certainly the church could and would support and 


promote this organization of goodwill in which em- 
ployees and employers ‘live behind open doors.’” . 


Senate Keeps Tariff Rate On Rayon 


Washington, D. C——-With wide swaths in the ranks 
of Democrats and Republican independents, the Senate 
beat. back three attempts to lower existing tariffs on 
raw products used for rayon clothing and voted for the 
slightly higher protection proposed by the Republican 
regulars. 

Senator Simmons, Democrat, North Carolina, who 
contended the rate of 35 per cent ad valorem was in- 
adequate, endeavored to reduce the minimum specific 
rate from 45 to 40 cents a pound. He lost, 37 to 34. 

Then Senator Fletcher, Democrat, Florida, proposed 
eliminating the minimum provision altogether. This 
was rejected, 48 to 26. 

The rates proposed by the finance committee Repub- 
licans, approximately the same as those in the House 
bill, were thereupon approved without a record vote. 

They would provide a duty of 45 per cent on single 
or grouped rayon filaments and single yarns weighing 
150 deniers or more per length of 450 meters; 50 per 
cent on those weighing less than that, and an addi- 
tional five per cent on plied yarns. All of these, how- 
ever, would not go below 45 cents a pound. | 

An additional cumulative duty of 50 cents a pound 
would be levied on any yarns having more than 20 
“turns twist” per inch. 

Present rates are specific 45 and 50 cents a pound, 
but there is an ad valorem minimum of 45 per cent, 


Dalton, Ga.—The recently completed ‘Mill No. 3 of 
Westcott Hosiery Mills here will be occupied by the 
newly created department for fine-gauge circular knit 
hosiery. The other two units will continue to produce 
“Mode-Modeled” hosiery as in the past and will be 
entirely separate from the new plant. 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 
Engineers for the Textile Industry 


New York | Boston Chicago 
Charlotté Spartanburg 


Even Cooking _ 
Uniform Application 


PAR Weaving 


There you have the Tycos Slasher Control 
System expressed in terms of results. No 
human control can hope to equal it. It is 
unerringly consistent—a system of temper- 
ature control that has been proved in the 
field. 


How are: your warps running? Look to 

your slashing. The answer is there. If 
you depend on hand control, unsatisfactory 
work in the looms is bound to creep in occa- 
sionally, at best. You can’t defeat the law 
of averages. 


Replace haphazard. slashing with positive 
Tycos results. The cost of the installation 
is soon outbalanced by the improved per- 
formance of the warps in the looms. You 
should have complete information regarding 
the Tycos system. It will be furnished 
gladly. 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S&S. A. 


Canadian Plant Manufacturing Distributors 
Tycos Building in Great Britain 
Toronte Short & Mason, Ltd., London 


COS 
Temperature 


Instruments 
Indicating Recording Controlling 
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111 New Industries for Piedmont Carolinas 


The Piedmont section of the two Carolinas gained 111 
new industries during the year 1929, according to a sur- 
vey by the industrial department of the Southen 
Power Company. That total, an average of more than 
two new industrial plants per week, compares with a 
total of 117 new plants established during the year 1928. 
The survey says: 

“Not less than thirty-five different lines of industry 
are represented among the iti new establishments. 
Aside from many different lines within the textile field 
‘the articles being manufactured by the new plants in- 
cludes furniture, tobacco products, flour, mixed feeds, 
creosoted timber, bobbins, shuttles, veneering, electric 
signs, soap, dowels, metal castings, tool handles, window 
screens, stamped metal products, lathes, shirts, under- 
wear, buttons, tin foil, handkerchiefs, bathing suits, 
paper boxes and cartons, syrup, flooring and other prod- 
ucts.” 


The survey revealed that the largest number of new 


piants within any one industry is in the hosiery field, 
twenty-six new hosiery mills being enumerated. Several 
of the plants are full-fashioned hosiery mills. The ex- 
pansion in the full-fashioned hosiery field has been 
largely in Charlotte, Burlington and Greensboro. The 
survey showed nineteen textile plants other than hosi- 
ery mills, this number embracing new weaving plants, 
finishing plants, rayon and silk mills. 

Burlington led all cities in Piedmont Carolinas in the 
number of new enterprises established, its total being 
rineleen. Charlotte and Greenville were tied for sec- 
ond place with eleven new industrial establishments 
each. Winston-Salem and High Point followed with 


is no 


SOLDERED 
REED 


Do You USE SPECIAL- 
IZED LOOM REEDS’? 


To get the maximum results from your looms, the greatest 
care must be taken in the selection of the reeds to be used. 


Every material has different characteristics that necessi- 
tates a reed built to suit these specific requirements. There 
economy in using a type reed that is continually 
jagging or breaking the threads—causing a lot of “second’’ 
material that could just as well have been ‘“‘top quality’ if 
the correct reed had been used. 


Our reeds are made in all types and sizes of Soldered and 
Pitch Band; also Slasher, Beaming and Lease Combs, Leno, 
and Velvet and Plush Reeds. 


They are made of super-fiexible reed wire that maintains 
its original perfect shape. The reeds are absolutely smooth 
and perfectly spaced. They will not cut or jag the thread. 
Rust proof finish in Monel Metal furnished on reauest. 


*2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Southern Plant 


621 E. McBee Ave., 
Greenville, S. C. 
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eight and six, respectively. Greensboro, Spartanburg 
and North Wilkesboro each had five, Salisbury and 
Hendersonville had four each. Mount Airy, Chester and 
Kernersville had two each, while one new plant was 
claimed by each of the folowing towns: ‘Taylorsville, 
Lenoir, Anderson, Graham, Reidsville, Thomasville, 
Highlands, China Grove, Rockwell and Mooreshoro. 


Discuss New Cotton Uses: 


A program to develop new uses for cotton for the 
current year was discussed at a meeting in Washing- 
ton of the new uses committee composed of represen- 
tatives from the Departments of Agriculture and Com- 
merce and the Cotton-Textile Institute. 


According t6 a report of the committee, the Bureau 
cf Agricultural Economics is making considerable pro- 
gress on its study of cotton bags for packing fruits and 
vegetables on its study of the consumption of American 
cotton by grade and staple‘and on its investigation of 
abrics from a quality standpoint. 


Cotton Bags Studied 


It has completed a study of cotton bags for power 
laundries and a publication thereon will be issued in 
the near furture. The program for 1930 is very exten- 
sive, including, among other studies, its study on the 


“use of tarpaulins and detton picking sacks and sheets, 


its technological studies to develop suitable fabrics for 
bags for vegetables and citrus fruits and its studies to 
determine the trends and utilization of cotton as relat- 


ed to other important fibers. 


The Department of Commerce, through the Bureau of 


Would you like further information? 


tee| 


New England Office 


44 Franklin St., 
Providence, R. 1}. 


Foreign Offices 


Huddersfield, Eng. 
Shanghai, China 
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Standards, is continuig its investigation of test methods, 
construction and special development problems. 

These include measurements of slipperiness of co-effi- 
cient of friction of fabrics, measurements of resilience 
and stiffness of fabrics and application to measurement 
ot drape and wrinkle-ability, abrasion test methods, 
spinning of fine and coarse yarns and the weaving of 
special fabrics such as cotton underwear fabrics, cot- 
ton rice bags, etc. 

The Department of Commerce, through its textile 
division, has made preliminary surveys since the last 
meeting of the committee of the toy industry, sporting 
goods industry and the trunk industry as pertaining to 
auto-trunks. The data obtained on this last study will 
be published in the near future under the title of “The 
Auto Trunk.” 


New Surface Cloth Printer 


A new automatic surface printing machine for tex- 
tiles has been developed in Europe, which can handle 
from two to 20 colors. The machine is 16% feet high, 
25 feet deep and 11 feet wide. It weighs over 17% tons, 
and requires from 7 to 10 horsepower for operation. 

The manufacturers, Machinenfabrik Max Kroenert, of 
Altona-Bahrenfeld, Germany, declare the machine per- 
mits quick changes in pattern and can be operated with 
very little labor and at a low cost. It is said to give a 
clear, well defined print and does not smudge. 

It is.used for printing silk, rayon, cotton, wool, linen 
and plush fabrics. The machine does not require en- 
graved copper rolls, but instead the design is raised on 
the printing roll. The pattern is printed on a blanket 
which transfers the printed pattern to the cloth. The 
fabric to be printed runs on the surface of the main 
cylinder. 

This type of printing is used extensively in wall and 
other paper printing, but is not used to any extent for 
cloth printing in the United States, as it has been the 
belief that sufficiently clear outlines cannot be secured. 
However, the new development is said to overcome the 
objections previously made.—New Bedford Standard. 


Real Salesmanship 


The following story is told by C. E. Pettibone, gen- 
eral manager Engineering Department of American 
Mutual Liability Insurance Company: : 

“The other day I heard of a salesman who was emi- 
nently successful, selling shoes or ships or sealing wax, 
or something, who made a lot of money which he gam- 
bled foolishly in the stock market. In the recent crash, 
he lost his money, his nerve, and his grip on life as 
well. So he wandered down to the dock to commit 
suicide. Just as he was about to jump off the pier, the 


long blue-coated arm of the law grabbed him by the > 


shoulder and demanded: 

“What ja think ya doin’?” 

The salesman turned around with: “Say, see that 
water down there. I am going to jump in and drown 
myself, drown my sorrows, my woes, and end every- 
thing.” 

“Gwan, you can’t do that, it’s against the law,” replied 
the officer, and roughly dragged the woe-begone sales- 
man away. 

They left the dock with the salesman talking in his 
best sales style, using both his voice and his free hand. 
In just three minutes, they reappeared around the cor- 


her of the pier shed, and both jumped in. That was 


certainly real salesmanship. ” 


and LAST 


UC there any logic that can 
keep more and more 
makers of furniture, hardware and weavers of 
upholstery materials from locating here? 

For the active Piedmont Carolinas’ furniture in- 
dustry, fifth in the Nation, is still importing the 
bulk of its u yholstery fabric 's, varnishes, ond fin- 
ishes, and all of its hardware. 

Only three years ago there was no local source 
of supply for tapestries, velours, brocades and 
other fabrics saan by the furniture industry. 
Today, those factories that have been established 
here have made exceptional progress. There is 
still room for many more. They do not have to 
hunt for a market. 


As to the making of hatdirave. the field is still 
completely open. Yet every fact that 
favors success exists right here. 
Why not know? The facts are here 
for you in this book—“ Piedmont 
Carolinas.” 


Address Industrial Dept.., 

Rm. 135, Mercantile 
Building, Charlotte, 
N. C. Write. 


DUKE POWER 
COMPANY 


SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY AND OTHER ALLIED INTERESTS 
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Everybody’s Business 
(Continued from Page 10) 


tion that the return of prosperity in our country musl 
await a complete settlement of difficulties in the auto- 
mobile, the radio and the airplane industries, will likely 
find that they have been entertaining a mistaken idea. 

In order to get a clearer understanding of the present 
situation, we must concentrate attention on major 
matters and not permit our broad outlook to be ob- 
scured by a multitude of minor difficulties of a trans- 
ient character. When thinking of markets and pur- 
chasing power we must remember that our population 
ig increasing at the rate of 15,000,000 people every ten 
years. We now have 48,000,000 men and women in 
the continental United States earning money with which 
to support themselves and their 73,000,000 dependents. 

Our consumption of electricity has increased 17 hllion 
kilowatt-hours in the last two years. In seven years the 
electrical industry has added the equivalent of 18 
million horse-power to its generating capacity. Seventy 
per cent of our people now live in electrically wired 
homes. In a recent period of 15 years, while our popu- 
lation increased 24 per cent, the generation of electri- 
city inereased 626 per cent. 

More than. 65,000,000 of our people are now insured 
for $100,000,000,000, which proves clearly that Americans 
are farsighted, money-wise and provident. Thirteen 
years ago the total of life insurance in the United States 
was only $24,700,000,000, While it took 79 years for life 
insurance in our country fo reach a total of $50,000,000,- 
000, it required less than 7 years for the second $50,- 
000,000,000 to be added. Our present total of insurance 
in force is more than twice the outstanding life imsur- 
ance of all the other countries of the world combined, 
notwithstanding that we have only one-sixteenth of the 
world’s population. 

This enormous growth in our total of life insurance 
means much to the stability of American business and 
the happiness of our people. Only a part of the money 
invested in modern insurance is for the protection of 
dependents. A great deal of it is designed to provide 
old-age annuities, endowments for the educational ex- 
penses of children, and quick resources to meet un- 
expected difficulties. Furthermore, our insurance com- 
panies have become huge reservoirs of wealth, consti- 
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tuting a national safeguard in time of crisis. They are, 
in fact, our greatest investment trusts, using their 
money to public ,advantage and freeing an army of 
people from the menace of the loan shark. 

A few years ago our leaders wisely concluded that 
the only way for the United States to avoid disaster 
was to distribute a large part of our increase in pro- 
duction in foreign markets. The average citizen has 
pot yet come to appreciate how well this policy has been 
cerried out. He probably does not know that 800 drug 
stores in England are owned by the United Drug Com- 
pany, nor that scores of great Kuropean corporations 
bearing high-sounding names are subsidiaries of our 
International Harvester, General Electric, Standard O11! 
and other big corporations, 


Seven years ago our automobile companies had but 
six assembling plants abroad. Now we have thirty- 
four. Mr. Ford’s new factory near London will work 
up to a capacity of 200,000 cars a year—twice as many 
ac are made by all the other 68 English automobile com- 
panies combined. Another Ford plant in Russia will 
have a capacity of 100,000 cars annually. General Motors 
now owns the Opel works which last year made half 
of Germany's cars. 


Our moving picture companies are sending abroad 
more than a quarter of a billion dollars worth of films 
euch year. American firms are building highways all 
over the world. -A Yankee engineering organization has 
charge of the construction of a great reclamation pro- 
: ct in Greece. The new water-supply system in Athens 
is American made. New subways in London and Paris 


are being built by construction concerns from this side : 


of the ocean. 


As one has said, you can lock your hotel door with 
a Yale and Towne key made in Europe, go down to 
breakfast in an Otis elevator made in Europe, have a 
dish of Quaker Oats made in Europe, see the price of 
your breakfast rung up on a National Cash Register 
rade in Kurope, drink Coca-Cola made in Europe, wash 
your hands with Palmolive soap made in Europe, and 
shave with a Gillette razor made in Europe. 

Such growth is enduring. It is not the kind that can 
be destroyed by panics and depressions. It represents a 
healthy program of. development which is weaving 
around the great nations of the earth a network of in- 
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| VICTOR MILL STARCH—The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps 
and carries the weight into cloth. 
It means good running work, sat- 


ished help and one hundred per 


cent production. 


We are in a position now to offer 


prompt shipments. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent. Greenville, S. C. 
C. B. ILER, Greenville, S. C.. F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. L. J. CASTILE. Charlotte, N. C. 
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dustrial interests that will tend to make world wars an | 
impossibility. | 
A study of current trends in scientific and engineer- | 
ing developments in the United States produces the | 
conclusion that we are about to enter a period of busi- | 
ness activity that will far surpass all previous advances 
of American trade and industry. We have set oul on 
a program of fuel utilization that may never be equalled 
again in the history of the world. In addition to the 
‘ half-billion and more tons of coal we are producing 
i annually, heat units in the form of oil and natural gas 
r | will pour out of the ground into pipes that will carry 
) - this energy to the thousands of homes, offlces and fac- 
tories that lie in America’s busiest indusfrial regions 

| hundreds of miles distant from the sources of this great 
1 fuel supply. This one thing alone will largely maintain 

the United States in its position.of world leader. 

We are just at the edge of commencing to capitalize 
the richest resources that lie anywhere in the earth. 
Beyond the coming decade no one can foresee. But so 
far as the years from now until: 1940 are concerned, the 
| : stage is set for a thrilling business drama of absorbing 
interest. We have been doing of sowing that is "| 
about to produce a rich harvest. Backward industries, 
those that have been in the “dumps,” will come to the 


forefront and have their day. It is the way of science Han 

to develop new leaders for each fresh advance. 3 . 
Yesterday's accomplishments will appear small in | 

comparison with the plans about to unfold. We have Your Bobbins 

huilf thousands of miles of highways. Now will come i ? : 

great systems of super-highways. Life will move ever 


faster. More thousands of new devices will be con- 
structed and applied to tasks at present performed hy 


It’s becoming the fashion among 


human hands, Efficiency will be multiplied. Jobs that progressive mill men. 
(ook two hours will be finished in one. Health will be The Ecli pse Bobbin Holder 
fortified and the span of life increased. | 


suspends the bobbins from the top 


Experience has shown clearly that this brand of 


philosophy concerning the future has been the kind that | of the creel board. It eliminates 
has paid the highest dividends in money and happiness | skewers and incidentally, accumula- 
: in the past. More than ever will this be true in the | tion of lint or fly. 
| days immediately ahead. Notwithstanding that every | | 
rath has a puddle, every medal ifs reverse side, every || You can use these holders to advan- 
hill its valley, every light its shadow, and every sweet | tage on your roving and spinning 
its bitter sauce, our civilization goes steadily forward, | ee 
always climbing to higher levels. The majority of our | frames. The ball bearing construc- 
worries are unnecessary ones—crossing bridges hefore tion insures a smooth effortless pull. 


we get. to them. 

| The present is a moment for real work, not for a 
waste of time worrying about the exports of gold, the | , 
outcome of the Naval Parley, temporary slumps in sales, | Put daylight beneath your bobbins. 
' and a multitude of other daily occurrences that gradual- | Banish expensive skewers. 


ly adjust themselves or pass completely out of the A : 
picture as times change and remedies are provided. holder will be sent you 


The people who have made America are those who | for examination. Write 
played for the long-pull and who were possessed of the | today. ° ; 

strength and will to transform stumbling-blocks into | 
stepping-stones. It is often worse for one to lose confi- : 3 
dence than to lose capital. Half the failures in life | | ‘ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
arise from pulling in your horse while he is leaping. Elmira, N. Y. | 

Want of confidence, like at rotten foundation, racks and 
brings down whatever may rest on it, be it ever so good 


itself. 
Editor’s Note.—Another article by Mr. Parsons, one of C i 
ihe best known business writers in America, will appear 


February 20th. 


; | Valdese, N. C. Martinat Hosiery Mills here has begun | BOBBIN HOLDER 


{he construction of a two-story machine room and 
warehouse, which will greatly increase the floor space | | : 
and permit placing the machinery all under one roof. 


The yarn is materially improved in 
quality. 


| 
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| 
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ITHERE IS 


Southern 
Representative: 


Fred H. White 
independence Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


San Francisco 
Representative: 
B. M. Pilhashy 
Merchants 
Exchange Bidg. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Canadian 
Representative: 


W. J. Westaway 
Cc 


o. 
Westaway Bidg., 
Hamilton, Ont. 
455 Craig West, 
Montreal, P. Q. 
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JUST ONE CENTER 
SLUNG, EXTRACTOR 


—the Tolhurst. Built by an 
organization that specializes in cen- 
stands the 
strain of constant service, does more 


trifugal machinery, it 


work and does it at less cost. 


TOLHUR: RSI. 
“EXTRACTOR® 


FUGAL 
TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS.» 1852. Troy NLY. 


New York Office: 30 Church Street 
Chicago Office: 8 So. Dearborn St. 


Clean Looms, Good Production, Satis fied 
W eavers—Means Better Cloth, 


You Can Get All of These By Using 


Gum Tragasol 


A PRODUCT OF MERIT 


247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


Better Profits. 


May we demonstrate for you? 


John P. Marston Company 


Importers 
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Knitting Trade Notes 


Increase in Profit for Mock, Judson, 


Mock, Judson, Voehringer Co., Inc., manufacturers of 
women's hosiery, for the year ended December 31, 1929, 
show net profit of $521,504, after sharges and taxes, 
equivalent, after 7 per cent preferred dividends, to $4.51 
a share on 100,000 no par shares of common stock. This 
compares with $412,086, or $3.42 a share, in 1928. 

The corporation declared a regular quarterly dividend 
of 50ec on common stock, payable February 15 to stock 
of record February 1. 

John Voehringer, president. says that during the year 
over $250,000 was added to surplus. There has been an 
increase in the fixed asset account, he said, which has 
been brought about by the construction of a model 
fireproof addition to the Greensboro, N. C., plant and the 
installation of new machinery, which was deemed im- 
perative, due to the fact that sales beginning since 1919 
have always exceeded manufacturing facilities and have 
necessitated taking on the production of additional 
reills. The benefits accruing from these plant additions 
were not fully realized during 1929, but will be during 
1930. 


The company transforms and manufactures in its own 
mulls and under its direct supervision the raw silk as 


it comes from Japan to the finished product as it goes to ° 


the retailer. 

The year closed with a negligible quantity of finished 
soods on hand, the demand being ahead of production 
tor the year. During 1929 the company’s product went 
0 approximately 3,000 retailers, as compared to approx- 
imately 2,000 in 1928. 


Durene Association Plans Educational 
Campaign 


The leading manufacturers of mercerized yarn, pro- 
ducing eighty per cent of all the mercerized yarns 
manufactured in the United States, are opening New 
York promotional, merchandising, education and adver- 
lising headquarters at 250 Fifth Avenue, 
nounced by J. P. Holt, chairman of the advertising com- 
mittée of the Durene Association of America. 


This announcement follows Mr. Holt’s statement to 
the press last week regarding the inauguaration of a 
nationwide movement in the interests of the fullest 
recognition for the best grades of mercerized yarns 
known by the generic term durene. Durene is not a 
brand name, a trade mark or hall-mark attached to the 
product of an individual company, but like the word 
mercerized, derived from the surname of its inventor, 
if applies to the best grades of yarns made by iced 
mercerizing processing. 

E. L. Starr, new executive director of the Durene 
Association of America, was formerly director of the 
rayon organization, and comes to the helm of the du- 
rene campaign with a particularly broad and widely 
praised experience and record of achievement in the 
textile field, as well as in allied merchandising promo- 
tional and advertising quarters. 

It was learned that Mr. Starr will shortly announce 
{he names of those who will form his staff. 

A display room will be opened shortly at the new 
headquarters. Here will be on view all types of durene 
merchandise running the complete range of quality 


il was an-. 
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mereerizing. Invitations to merchandisers and buyers 
throughout the country to visit this display will be 
issued early in February. This and other plans yet to 
be announced will inaugurate the coast to coast cam- 
paign planned for furthering the trade and public com- 
prehension of the quality range reached by the majority 
percentage of mercerizers in this country using the 
durene process. Much fine mercerized yarn has in the 
past been completely deprived of individuality and 
legitimate prestige. 

It is widely believed in the trade that the Durene 
Association is confronting an unusual merchandising 
problem and is handling an opportunity of great im- 
portance to producers and consumers alike. 


Adequate funds, said to approach half a million 
dollars, have been set aside by the co-operating com- 
panies for furthering this important work during the 
current year. The mercerizing companies endorsing 
this appropriation include: Aberfoyle Manufacturing 
Company, Chester, Pa.; American Yarn & Processing 
Company, Chester, Pa.; American Yarn & Processing 
thia, Pa.; Dixie Mercerizing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Hampton Company, Easthampton, Mass.: Spinners Pro- 
cessing Co., Spindale, N. C.; Standard-Coosa-Thatcher 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; all of whom are extending their 
enthusiastic endorsement to the current movement. 

The Durene Association’s governing committee, in 
charge of this new and far-reaching movement, consists 
of J. P. Holt, chairman, representing the Aberfoyle 
Manufacturing Co., J. 8. Verlenden, representing the 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., of which company he is 
president, and G. H. Ellis, representing the Dixie Mer- 
cerizing Company. 


Erwin Gets Penney Orders 


Erwin Manufacturing Company, of Huntsville, Ala., 
has taken a contract awarded by J. C. Penny Co. for 
knitted underwear in quantity that will cost $105,000. 

The Erwin company, it is said, has been supplying 
the Penney firm with a large part of its Output of 
underwear for some time, and the order that has just 
been given is described as the first award of the kind 
for 1930, to be followed by orders for such quantities as 
the countrywide demand for goods of this quality justi- 
fies. | 

Helen Mills, of Alabama, it was stated, has accumu- 
leted orders that require day and night operations for 
some time to come. This mill is manufacturing a cloth 
product that is shipped to all parts of the world, and 
the operation on double-shift will give employment to 
scores of operatives who have been out of work during 
most of the fall and winter. 


Twelve Colors Shown on Spring Card 


The dozen colors shown on the spring, 1930, Hosiery 
Color Card, which is now being distributed by the Tex- 
tile Color Card Association of the United States, Inc.. 
are dream pink, rosador, rendez-vous, beige clair, sun- 
besk, sunburn, blond dore and florida. Swatches show- 
ing these colors are attached to the card. 


The following shades are recommended as being 
worthy of continued promotion for the 1930 spring and 
summer seasons: Atmosphere, champagne, flesh, grain, 
gunmetal, moonlight, pearlblush, manon, seasan, misty 
morn, light gunmetal, naive, afternoon, allure, almora, 
breeze, duske, sable, sunbronze, suntan. 


Substitute test for guess in the judging of yarn or 
other materials where strength is an important 
factor. Scott Testing Machines are reliable, sub- 
stantial, easy to read and easy to operate. They 
make quality standards possible. 


PROVIDENCE RI. 


Barber Manufacturing Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


QUALITY 


SPINNING and TWISTER 


j 


PRESSED STEEL 
Beams and Beam Heads 


Modernize with pressed steel, and cut production 
and replacement costs. Steel beams have. greater 
capacity and will not splinter. Steel heads are un- 
breakable. 


Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Attleboro, Massachusetis, U. S. A. 


Greenville, S. C. Dallas, Texas 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 

To Buy—? 

To Exchange—? 
Employment—? 
Help—? 


‘Want Ads’’ in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $3.00 per inch per insertion 


| | 
| | 
| 
\ 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co., 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York . 


99 Chauncey St. Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
820 Broadway, New York City 


Sole Selling Agents for 


| M's, Seminole Mills, Alken Mills, Anderson Cotton 
Tithe ‘Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan 


Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & 
Established 1828 
48 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents For 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 


San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
Paul Cincinnatl Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


65 Worth St., New York 
Atlanta 


93 Fraklin St., Boston 
Philadelphia 


New Orleans 


Chicago 


San Francisco 


Aw Ory. Browne 2 Co. 
Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St.. NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
10-12 Thomas St., New York 
Offices in Principal Domestic and Foreign Countries 
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COTTON GOODS 


a re titi 


New York.—The cotton goods market continued on a 
generally quiet basis last week. The decline in cotton 
rrices added to the difficulties of the situation and left 
buyers inclinded to wait for further developments. 
Actual sales were mainly in small lots. 

Print cloths sold in a scattered and sieprcngiy way, ther e 
being movements of 64x60s, 38% inch, 5.35 yard, at 6%e, 
which were thought in a few cases to have been mod- 
erate in view of the general conditions prevailing in the 
market, though not large as print cloth movements run 
more generally in point of volume. The 6%e price was 
reported established, though offerings at that figure 
were reported distinctly limited and the general offer- 
ings were at 65c to 6%c: in 39 inch, 4.75 yard, 68x72s— 
and 38% inch, 6.25 vard, 60x48s were offered at 754c and 
55%c, respectively, and 7%c and 5%c were reported, 

Sheetings were very quiet, with comparatively little 
information to be had. On 37 inch, 48 squares, 4.00 yard, 
7% net was considered nominal; 34 inch, 5.00 yard at 
6 net; 40 squates, 6.15 yvard nominal at 5, with one- 
e:ghth less reported. For 40 inch, 3.75 yard, 7% to seven- 
eighths was quoted; 40 inch, 4.25 yard at 6% to seven- 
cighths, net. 

First hands were generally quoting 9% and 9% cents 
on the 100x60 carded broadcloth. Sales at one-eighth 
were traced to scattered lots in second hands; there 
continued to be reports of such goods, but in first hands, 
as stated, 9% and 9% had-heen the last heard definitely. 
Spots of 90x60 carded were reported quoted at 8% and 
seven-eighths, first hands; for contract, 8% cents gen- 
erally quoted. On 4112x60 carded, most centers were 
quoting 10% cents. For the 36%-inch, 80x56. the last 
heard had been 7% to threé-eighths, first hands: 7% 
for the 37%-inch; for the 80x60, 36%4-inch, some mills 
were asking 7% cents and for the 37%-inch 7% cents. 


Cotton goods prices were as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 5% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 5% 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s ....... 7% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 10 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 8% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard | | 11% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60 9% 
Brown sheetings, standard {2% 
Tickings, 8-0z. .... 20-31 
17 
Staple ginghams, 27-in. .................... : 10 
12%4-15 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


57 Worth St. 
New York City 


| 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa-~-While demand for yarns was some- 
what better last week and inquiry developed in increas- 
ing volume, general conditions remained very unsatis- 
factory. The sharp drop in cotton prices added to the 
difficulties of the trade and put renewed pressure on 


varn prices. There were reports here that varn con- 
sumers, who continued to buy only on a hand to mouth 
hasis, were able to fill tn their nearby needs at con- 


There was no. general reduction in spinners 
prices and quantities sold under list prices were very 
small. 


CEeSSIONS. 


Spinners were generally encouraged to believe thal a 
better market is slowly developing and. that business 
should be better within the next few weeks. At the 
sume time, the fact remains that current trade is not 
large enough to lend the market the buying support 
it needs. 

Weavers continue to place inquiries for from small 
to moderate quantities for near deliveries, it being the 
experience of that many do not-.care to extend 
their commitments much bevond two or three months at 
the most. Indications that a very few buvers of insu- 
lating varns might be willing to take goods for slightly 
later dates have been reported from isolated sources 
bul these signs have been limited and business actually 
placed for the later dates distinctly so. 
in knitting varns running as late as August! or 
ber has been encountered but it appears 
of spinners that these dates are the exception rather 
than the rule, though it is held that a few knitters are 
willing.to buy rather farther into the future than many 
of the other consumers of varns. 

Part of this resistance of dealers to their customers 
onslaught against prices is due to the faet that market 
values are already below replacement cost. It. still 
remains that considerable yarn is finding its way to 
huyers at very low prices and part of it is understood 
to be coming from direct-selling spinners, while some 
is attributed to short selling here and in New York. In 
the case of a good many carded yarn counts, lack of 
interest is also partly responsible for quotations remain- 
ing unchanged during the last 10 days. 


Some business 
septlem- 


fo a number 


Southern Single Chain Warps 26s . 


0s 39 Carpet Yarns 
Southern Two- Ply Chain Tinges Carpet, 8s 3 and 
Warps ply .. 28% 


10s 32 4-ply 
12s 32% Part Waste Insulating Yarn 
16s 33 8s, 1-ply — 
20s . _..-85% 8s 2, 3, and 4-ply 26% 
24s 37% 10s 1-ply and 3-ply . 27 
40s 51 26s, 2-ply 
neem Single Skeins 30s, 2-ply Nom. 
29 3, 4 and 5-ply 
14s 32% 12s 
16s 16s 3414 
20s 208 36 
248 86 Southern Frame Cones 
26s 36% 8s ...80 
28s 37 10s 
30s 87% 12s 31% 
Southern Two- Skeins 14s 32 
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CATLIN YARN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
1017 Commercial Bank Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Just Try Victors 
at our Expense 


tt Many of our best customers have 


come to us as a result of trying 


Victors in competition with travelers they had used pre- 
viously. 
We're always glad to send samples free. of charge. Just 


drop us a card or letter 
Want to try. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. L. 
Southern Agent, A. B. CARTER 
Room 615, Third Nat. Bank Blidg.. Gastonia. N .C. 
§$outhern Representatives 
A. Dewey Carter 
N. H. Thomas, 
B. F. Barnes, Jr., 520 Angier Ave., N. E., 


r telling us the sizes and styles you 


Gastonia, N. C. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


McCAMPBELL & COMPANY 
320 Broadway, New York 


BE R-CORMs 
SPORE RS 


SPEED WAR 


TYING MACH 


ait AN D KNOTT 


General Offices and Plant 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 


improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 1. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Reg. U. 8. P.O. 


= 
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Wanted To Buy 


Some second-hand O Model 
Looms in good condition. Write or 
telephone, giving description, number 
for sale, and price. Address A. B. C.- 
10, care Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Draper 


Even widths, 
selvedges, 
edges, 
staple; 


perfect 
straight 
made of long 
uniform weav- 
ing, Lambeth Spinning and Twister 
Tapes can save you money. Ask for 
prices and samples. 


Lambeth Rope Corporation 
Charlotte, N. C. 


BULLETIN 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


are read in practically every textile 
- mill in the Southern States. Make 
your wants and offerings known 
through this medium. $3.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 


Set this style type, figure about 40 
words to the inch. 


Set this style, about 30 words to 
inch. 
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Wanted 


One 14x10” Ingersol Rand or Sullivan 
air compressor; also five 8x 3%” 


mpooters, Address Box 102, Huntsville, 
a. ‘ 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 


views. 
PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 
ces: 218 Jehnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone 7797 
314 McLahlen Building 
Washington, D. C. . 


Becky Ann’s books 


Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


“A Man Without a 
Friend” 

“Only a Factory Boy” 
“Hearts of Gold” 
“The Better Way” 
“Will Allen—Sinner” 
Price $1.00 Each 


Order from 
CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 
FACTORY FORMS 


BILL HEADS 


STATEMENTS 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 
Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


INVOICES 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President! 
Phone 342 


18 WEST FOURTH ST. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


| SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS | 


WHITINSVILLE 


| SPINNING RING CO. 
_WHITINS VILLE. MASS. 


here’ an air 


hospitality that youll 


AT THE 


PICCADILLY 


7 West 45” ST. « BROADWAY 
CNEW YORIG 

ADJACENT TO EVERY ACTIVITY 
600 BRIGHT SUNLIT ROOMS 
ee LACH WITH BATH, 
FAN, ICE WATER 
SINGLE ROOM BATH $322 
DOUBLE ROOM“. BATH $422 


EXCEPTIOKAL RESTAURANT 
AND GRILLE 


Wire At Our EXPENSE For 
RESERVATIONS 
F.D. SOFIELD, MANAGING DIRECTOR 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 
is by train. The safest. . Moat 
comforable. Most reliable. Costs 
less. Inquire of Ticket Agents 
regarding greatly reduced fares 
for short trips. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


= 
i 
CLASSIFIED 
Sy | TWISTER RINGS 
a 
| 
| DIAMOND FINISH 
| | | TRAVELLER CLEANERS 
| TRAVELLER CUPS | 
| | GUIDE WIRE SETS 5 
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Smaller Coton Area Indicated 


Austin, Tex.—Dr. A. B. Cox, formerly agricultural 
economist of Department of Agriculture and cotton ex- 
pert, estimates cotton acreage in the United States in 
1930 will be less than total planted in 1929. Dr. Cox, 
who is director of Bureau of Business Research of the 
University of Texas, said: 


“Decline in cotton from December, 1928, to December, 
1929, was approximately 196 points. During the past 
eight years variations in December deflated price to- 
taled 4,419 points. Acreage changes during the same 
period amounted to 29,370,000 acres, or a change of 
approximately 6,600 acres per point change in price. 
If these average relations hold good for 1930, area 
planted to cotton should decline about 1,250,000 acres. 


“Caleulations based on December deflated price of 
cotton times yield per acre, or gross returns from cot- 
ton, indicate the above estimate of reduction is about 
correct. Calculations based on actual prices indicate 
approximately the same decline. 


“On the other hand, estimates based on deviation of 
the December deflated price from the government's 
estimate of cost of production indicate very little de- 
cline in cotton acreage for 1930. Cost of production is 
based on average yield per acre for the United States 
as a whole. Official figures on costs of production for 
1928 and 1929 are not available, 7 


“In these calculations, a deflated price cost of 18 
cents was assumed for 1929. This seems in line with 
the department’s figures for previous years. If it is 
correct, the price ahout equaled cost of production of 
the average yield, which would indicate little change in 
acreage. | 

“Price and yield of competing crops and the weather 
may affect acreage. Leading crops competing with cot- 
ton for acreage are corn, oats, wheat and hay. These 
are all relatively higher than cotton compared with 
prices for the previous year. Normally, therefore, they 
should gain slightly at expense of cotton. On the whole, 
yields of these crops were fair in 1929. 

“Winter wheat has done well, and prospective aban- 
donment is relatively small. On the-other hand, winter 
killing of oats has been large. These areas may go to 
spring oats, corncor hay. If the early spring planting 
season is unfavorable, some of the land now intended 
for these crops may finally go to cotton. 

“The policy of the Farm Board will undoubtedly be a 
factor in the 1930 cotton acreage. Many farmers and 
some local bankers apparently believe the Board some- 
how will prevent a disastrously low price for cotton. 
If that impression persists, the normal reaction to the 


decline in price will not occur. Acreage may even he . 


increased. 

Pronouncement of the board that farmers who could 
not average at least a third of a bale an aere should not 
grow eotton in 1930 could hardly be expected to have 
much influence on farmers’ intentions to plant. In 
most areas the the statement is inapplicable. A profit- 
able yield at. a given price in the Southeast is far dif- 
ferent from most parts of Texas and Oklahoma. Yield 
per acre is only one factor in determining profitable- 
ness of cotton growing. 


“If the Farm Board intends to confine ifs activities 
to cotton merchandising problems and to avoid artifi- 
cially regulating the price of it, it should so notify the 
farmers. Such a statement would make the cotton 
growers plan more carefully their crops for 1930.” 
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AKRON 


Leather Belting 


Most Economical 


Once Tried 
Always Specified 


The Akron Belting Co. 


Akron, Ohio 


Seydel-Woolley 
Company 
ATLANTA 


Textile 
Chemicals 
For 
Best Weaving | 


A Concern is 

Known by the 

Customers It 
Keeps 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 


Boston 
Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Frederick Jackson 
I. E. Wynne 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jesse W. Stribling 
R. B. Smith 


Factory Office: Providence, R whe 


ANTONIO SPENCER, Pres. 


“Where Quality Counts” 


US. 


QING TRAVEL U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn St., PROVIDENCE, R. L 


AMOS M. BOWEN, Treas. 
WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
Southern Represenative, P. O. Box 792, Greenville s. Cc. 


“WHERE TRAVELER NEEDS ARE PARAMOUNT,.”’ 
Use the STANDARD PRODUCTS, which 
sure you against Interruptions and Delays in you 

FOR FINE YARNS— 


Use OUR SPECIALL TEMPERED NARROW TRAV- 
FOR UNIFORMITY OF TWIST IN PLYS AND CORDs— 
Use the new “BOWEN PATENTED VERT! A - 
SET’ Patent No. 1,636,992. 


= = 
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EMPLOYMENT 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00 which will 
also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two weeks. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and his subscription 
is paid up to the date of his joining the employment bureau. the above fee is only $1.00. 

During the three month’s membership we send the applicant notices of al vacancies 
in the position which he desires and carry small advertisements for two weeks. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, or 


slashing, spooling and warping. Ex- 
perienced on plain and fancies. Strictly 
temperate. No. 5686. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
overseer weaving. One loomfixer in 
family... Good references. No. 5687. 


WANT position as dyer. Experienced on 
raw stock and long chain. No. 5688. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
overseer jacquard weaving. Textile 


school. graduate and experi- 


ence. No. 


WANT position as s second oat in card- 
ing or as card grinder. 14 years card 
room experience and good references. 
No. 6690. 


WANT position as personal manager. 
University graduate and six years ex- 
perience. Best references as to’ char- 
acter, training, experience and ability. 
No. 5691. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 25 
years experience on colored work. No. 


WANT position as carder or spinner— 
carding preferred—or as superintend- 
ent of small yarn mill. Best of refer- 
ence. No. 5693. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 


Best references. No. 6694. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Ex- 
perienced and reliable. No. 5€9 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Experienced on various numbers and 
can give the best of references. No. 
5697 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning. Experienced and a good 
manager of help. Would accept position 
as second hand in large plant. No. 5698. 
as second hand in large mill if wages 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
are good. Now employed but need a 
better position, and am qualified for it, 
References. No 5699. 


WANT position as overseer or second 
hand in large card room. I. C. 8S. grad- 
uate, ten years experience, married and 
can give the best of references. No. 
5700. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning. Experienced on yarns 4s to 
30s white and colored. Best references. 
No.. 5701. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, or 
superintendent. I. C. S. graduate and 
practically experienced. No. 5702. 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
designing. References. No. 56708. 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
cloth room. Fifteen’ years with one 
mill. Good references. No. 5704. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Seven years as overseer one plant. 
Efficient. Best references. No. 5705. 


WANT position with large mill or chain 
of mills as overhauler spinning. Can 
do fitting and moving. No. 5706. 


WANT position as second hand in card- 
ing, day or night. Two in family to 
in mill. Good references. No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving and 
slashing. :Experienced on plain fancies 
and jacquards—cotton and rayon, Jac- 
quards preferred. I. C. S. course and 
good references. No, 5708. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Go Go 
anywhere. Age 37. Experienced in 
cloth and cord mills. Licensed station- 
ary engineer. Best references. No. 
5709. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Age 
42. 12 years overseer. Efficient and re- 
fable. No. 5710. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room, 
or shipping. Age 36. 12 years as over- 
,seer and shipping clerk on denims and 
checks. Married. Strictly sober. Best 
references. No. 5711. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
rayon preparation. Age 20 years 
experience in spinning. Six years on 
rayon preparation. Would = consider 
position as salesman with reliable firm. 
No. 6712. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
overseer carding or spinning. 12 years 
experience. On present job four years. 
References. 5713. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning. Seven years assistant and 
four years overseer. Good on textile 
calculations. Prefer carding. Refer- 
ences. No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Experienced on sheetings, drills, sa- 
teens and chambrays. Age 42. Best 
references. 5715. 


WANT position as engineer or mechanic. 
All kinds of engineering and shop 
experienced and qualified. 
No, 5716. 


WANT position as electrician or master 
mechanic. Sixteen years experience. 
Prefer N. C. References. 65717. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 17 
years experience. On present job eight 
years. Eployers will recommend me. 
No. 5718: 


Ww ANT position as overseer spinning. . 


Nos. 2s to 40s.. Age 33. Prefer N. C. 
Best references. No. 5719. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Experienced on a wide variety of goods, 
eng and fancy. Good references. No. 
572 


WANT ’ position as dyer. til years ex- 


perience on raw stock yarn and beams. 
Can handle laboratory work. No. 5721. 


WANT position as electrician or master 
mechanic. 15 years experience both 
lines. Best references. No. 5722, 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
or as second hand in large mill. ay 
graduate. Experienced on denims. 
References. No. 5723. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 15 
years experience. Efficient and reliable. 
Best. references. No, 5724. 


WANT position as slasher tender. Ex- 
perienced’' on rayon and fine cotton 
yarns, stripes and checks. Good refer- 
ences. No. 57285. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 21 
years experience. Can hold any size 
job. Will go anywhere. No. 5726. 


WANT position as loom fixer. Experi- 
enced on Drapers.—Comp. . 
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MONROE IS COST MANAGER OF 
INSTITUTE 


Appointment of Sidne vy P. Monroe | 


as manager of the Cost Section of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute is an- 
nounced by George A. Sloan, presi- 
dent of the Institute. He succeeds 
George W. Duncan, resigned. 
Long Experience 

Mr. Monroe comes to the Institute 
with years of practical experience 
in mill operation and thorough 
knowledge of the installation and 
maintenance of up-to-date textile 
cost methods. A native of Rhode 
Island, Mr. Monroe was graduated 
from. Lowell ’ Textile Institute, re- 
ceiving the medal of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufactur- 
ers for the excellence of his work 
during the entire course. He ob- 
tained his first practical experience 
in mill operation with the Chicopee 
Manufacturing Company, was as- 
sistant superintendent of the Mer- 
chants Manufacturing Company, 
Kall River for four years, and as- 
sistant superintendent with Wam- 
sutta Mills of New Bedford, Mass.., 
for two years. 

During the past ten years he has 
been associated with the - textile 
engineering firm of Ralph E. Loper 


| & Co., as manager of thal company’s 


offices in Fall River and in Green- 
ville, S. C.; since 1925 he has had 
complete charge of the company's 
work among cotton mills in the 
South. Throughout this period he 
has directed the installation and 
maintenance of cost systems in more 
than 100 cotton mills in various 
parts of the United States and Cana- 
da, 

“Mr. Monroe's. thorough under- 
standing of. the numerous intricate 
problems relating to costs makes 
him exceptionally fitted to take 
charge of this important activity in 
the Institute,” said Mr. Sloan in an- 
nouncing the appointment. 

Importance of Accurate Costs. 

“Adequate understanding of costs 
has never been more important in 
this industry than at the present 
time and it is indeed most encourag- 
ing to find the mills so responsive 
and interested in this question. 
Studies which the Institute has 
made indicate that there is a broad 
field in which to develop a more 
complete and _ intelligent 
standing of costs and their relation 
to sound merchandising.” 

Mr. Monroe’s appointment is ef- 
fective February 17th. He will sue- 
ceed George W. Duncan who has 
resigned to become associated with 
a group of cotton mills in Maine. 


under-. 
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Better Service 


H° many times a day do 
you find jobs harder than 
they should be—that take longer 
—simply because you aren't 
equipped with the proper tools? 


Good wrenches will end a lot of 
this lost time and effort. 


DROP~FORGED 
WRENCHES 


_Williams’ Superior Wrenches 
are drop-forged from tough, car- 
bon steel with baked-on enamel 
finish, heads polished bright. De- 
pendable tools, moderately priced, 
fully guaranteed. 


40 Patterns 


1000 Sizes 


Stocked by 


THE T EXTILE MILL SUPPLY Co, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Phones Dial 5125—5126 


Incorporated 1898 


Starc h _ Greater Than Ever 


is the demand for rayon, whether in whole 
fabrics or in mixtures. 


When treated with the 


400 MILL FAMOUS N 


§00 MILL C. P. SPECIAL 


Quality and Service 


Textile Alkali es. 


this beautiful fabric stands out with all its | 
rich lustre and finish. 


BLUE RIVER CRYSTAL 


ESE starches are manufactured by 
carefully controlled and standard- 
ized methods. Purity and uniformityare | The VW yandotte Textile Alkalies never 
guaranteed. Economy and efficiency are cause roughness or impair the beautiful 
proved by the constantly increasing finish of rayon. In fact, hundreds of mill | 
number of exacting textile manufac- operators claim that the use of these alkalies | 
turers who are getting satisfactory results produce a superior appearance | 
rf errs our —— especially selected and luster never before obtained 
or their conditions. Ee 
Recommendations are based upon in rayon fabrics. 
intelligent investigation of each indi- 
vidual problem. 


Ask your supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 


City 
17 Battery York City |The J..B..Ford Co., Sole.Mfrs.,.Wyandotte, Mich: 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON GREENVILLx:, s. C. | 


Wy, 
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>articularly adapted to factories and plants 


VOGEL SEAT-ACTION 


CLOSET COMBINATION 


Factory and plant closets re- 
ceive more use—and abuse— 
than anything in the plant 
or factory Repairing, ordi- 
narily, is a disagreeable job, 
but when Vogel Number Ten 
Closets are used the need of 
frequent repairs is eliminat- 
d 


ed. 
The mechanism of the Vogel 
Number Ten is  simple— 
nothing to wear out or get 
out of order. We have a 
folder that shows all the 
mechanical details of the 
Vogel Number Ten, which 
we'll be glad to send you, 
promptly. At the same time, 
if you wish, we- will send in- 
formation about Vogel 
Frost-Proof closets for mill 
villages and other exposed 


places — positively 
guaranteed against 
freezing. 


>. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington. Del. St. Louis, Mo. 


$22.02 $4 71444 iF 


= 


tile Industry. 
take advantage of better conditions, 


Better 


Business 
in Sight 


Manutacture 


lye Pre ‘SET 


Indications point to increased business in the Tex- 
Every mill should be. prepared to 


We, with our third of a century s experience in 
overhauling and repairing Cotton Mill Machinery, 
OFFER—QUICK, THOROUGH and DEPEND- 
ABLE SERVICE. | 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


We Manufacture 


Overhaul and Repair 


Cotton Mul Machiner\ 


W. MONTY, 


Pres. and Treas 


P. S. MONTY. 


Vice-Pres. 


Yours for the Asking i 
this $1,000,000 Service 


That's what it is—as advertised. Although it has taken us 
a little more than a céntury to gradually build it. Our 
technical service today has cost us close'to a million dollars. 
As makers and distributors of products that play such a 
vital part in the textile industry, we must know to an abso- 
lute certainty just what our products can or cannot do for 
our clients. 

This service is particularly adapted to your specific textile 
needs and is available any time ‘to assist in solving your 
problems. 


Our Products 


Sizing Gums 

Sizing Compounds 

Softeners 

Soluble Gums 

Soluble Oils 

Soaps 

Dextrines 

Colors 
Pigment and Lake 

Chemicals (Belle Brand) 
Liquid Chlorine 
Chlorine Lime 

(Bleaching Powder) 

Caustic Soda. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co.. Inc. 


Chemists to the Textile Industry 
Charlotte 


Sizing Compounds 
For weighting and finish- 
ing gil textiles 

A. Hum 
Alsace Gum 
Dighton Artificial Gum 


Rosin Size 


Providence 
New York 


Philadelphia 
Boston 


SOLUBILIZE THE STARCH 


for 


SLASHING and FINISHING 


in your own mill 


by a short boil with 
Akti S 
Reliable 
Economic 


Simple 


Booklet describing method on request 


THE AKTIVIN CORPORATION 
50 Union Square 
New York City 
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EXTILE 


SOUTHERN 


BULLET 


Edited by “Becky Ann” (Mire. Ethel Thomas) 


SOME THINKERS KNOW HOW TO 
EXPRESS THEIR THOUGHTS 


Dear Aunt Bee ky: 


I read with great mterest, some 
weeks ago, an article by Mr. Elbert 
Miller, of LaGrange, on the subject 
of labor unionism. It was a splen- 
did bit of reasoning, and 1 feel sure 
will cause many “straddlers’ te get 
on the-safe side of the fence. 

No doubt you North Carolina folks 
are glad that the A. F. Li, moved 
their headquarters to: Alabama, 
Well, we pvejoice with you, but are 
sorry they came to Birmingham. 
They wil hardly be likely to dis- 
rupt the fine relationship that ex- 
ists between employer and employee 
among our cotton mills, but there 
aré so many other industries that 
will- be crippled by their invasion— 
for awhile. So few people will learn 
by the other fellows experience. 

Union Trap Bait 

Did you ever notice bow. these 
labor leaders get their work start- 
ed? Some one who has a slick oily 
' tongue and personal magnetism will 
make an-addréss along these lines: 

“Are you good hard-working peo- 
ple who toil all day long under a 
boss, meghtly paid.for your work? 
“Are you able to have what you want 
to eat and wear, go to the theaters, 
ride in nice cars and then bank at 
least. ten dollars per week? -as 
your humble leader-say NO! Well, 
your bosses enjoy all those things, 
and more. It is yotir work that 
keeps the boss in luxuries, while 
he deals out a bare pittance to you: 
And you. made itr ALL! Without 
you, he is helpless... Are you not as 
good as he? Must your children 
suffer while-he rolls in riches? Must 
your children grow. up in idleness 
while his go to college? Why do 
yeu stand for such: injustice?” 

The Self-Thinker 

We will have to admit that the 
abeve sounds interestine when ex- 
poundéd by a fellow who has learn- 
ed the art of persuasion. Unless a 
man has reason and sound judgment 
fo guide him, he is liable to swallow 
thal bait, heek line and sinker, and 
be caught for a sucker, 


There are thousands and thous- 
ands of unemployed people who 
have learned great truths through 
the school of experience, and who 
would grab at our jobs as a drown- 


ing man grabs at a straw. 
has never been a time when jobs 
were so searce and hard to get, and 
the Union is cutting its own throat 
by trying at this time to arganize 
the South. Those of -us whe, are 
fortunate enough to have ‘work 
should thank God for it,-and try to 
be such esapable and satisfactory 
workers that we won't lose out, 


Everybody can't be bosses. Every- 
body is not fitted for leadership. 
God did- not make 
every persoOn to be alike, either in 
possesston of this world’s goods or 
in power and influence. I am proud 


TEAM WORK 


“Tt ain't. the guns and armament 
Nor the funds that they can 


pay, 
But the close co-operation 
That makes them win the day. 


Nor the army asa whole, 
But the everlasting teamwork 
Of every bloomin’. soul.” 


of-my station in life, though I'm 
only an average dextile worker. 
Perhaps-1 am happier than any of 
my employers. When my days work 
is over, I can rest. They are prob- 
ably worrying over manufacturing 
problems 
healthful sleep. 


Employers Would Do More If Mill 
Workers Were More Considerate 


I hate to say this, but it is the 
truth. I have seen employees -de- 
stroy mill preperty in and ont of 
the mills. .Yarn-cut; bobbins crush- 
ed; window lights broken;— nicely 
painted. walls in.the mill and in 


hemes, hideously marked and 
scratehed: shrubbery destroyed; 


flowers trampled. Where water and 


There 


or imtend for 


“It ain't the individual, — + 


that keep them. from 


lights are free, water is wasted and 
lights left to burn all night. 

If we as employees would honest- 
ly examine ourselves and give an 
unbiased verdict, we'd find many 
places where we have been slack or 
indifferent to duty, and that our 
employers are not so unjust after 


all. 
Talk Under Cover 

I tear this quite often of late: 
“Why are the mills running short 
time so long?” 

The answer is fired back: “Why 
it’s to dishearten fhe Union and to 
keep us from organizing.” 

It is such a pity that people don't 
keep better posted; then they would 
know how to combat such rot. They 
would know that over-production is — 
the cause of curtailment. Most mills 
would be better off, stopped dead 
still, but are. doing their best for 
us, and trying to save us from the 
periis of idleness. Let us not be 
found censuring them er complain- 
ing of things we know nothing 
about. Instead, let's show our ap- 
preciation. by being loyal, faithful 
and worthy of trust. 

Some Things a Christian Cant Do 

In First Timothy, 3-3, we find that 
a bishop. can't .be a striker nor 
brawler, and must teach against 
such corruption. Christians, read 
your Bibles and see what is said 
about strife, envy, malice, hatred 
and so on. Then close your eves 
and your Bible and let your mind 
work. You will soon be convinced 
that the above evils are practiced 
by the Union, and will open a grea! 
gulf between you and that glorious 
Preserver of Peace, who taught and 
still teaches humility and love. 

Read Second Peter, 1: 6-7, and get 
the meaning. of patience and kind- 
ness. Patience is the guardian of 
faith, the preserver of peace, the 
cherisher of love, the teacher of 
humility. Patience governs. the 
flesh, strengthens the spirit, sweet-- 
ens the temper, stifles anger, ex- 
tinguishes envy, subdues pride, 
bridles the tongue, restrains the 
hand, tramples upon temptation and 
endures persecutions. 

Isn't ‘the possession of patience 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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BELOVED CITIZENS OF WARE 
SHOALS, 8. C. 


(We are indebted to Mr. M. B. 
Camak, editor of Ware Shoals Life, 
for the use of this picture and 
write-up. Just think of this grand 
old man, 81 years of age, working 
regularly, while others who have 
“spent their substance in riotious 
living’ are almost helpless, at 50 or 
60! What a lesson, if those who 


read would heed.—Aunt Becky.) 


Grand-dad and Grand-ma Freeman. 


Here is a picture of two of Ware 
Shoals’ oldest and most respected 
citizens, Granny and Gran’dad Free- 
man. 

Coming here at.a time when Ware 
Shoals was nothing more than 4a 
mere eperiment, this splendid old 
couple has had a constant hand-in 
its development to its present vol- 


> ume and completeness. | 
Mr. Freeman is eighty-one years 


old, but in spite of that he makes 4 
regular hand in the mill and seldom 
loses a day. He is the oldest active 
employee of the Ware Shaols Manu- 
facturing Company, 

Granny, who is only a few years 
younger than her venerable spouse, 
has seen more babies born in Ware 
Shoals than any one else, Dr. Work- 
man not excepted, and she can still 
tell doctors and midwives a few 
things about new born babies that 
they don't read in books. ; 

These people are certainly an in- 
spiration to good citizenship, for in 
spite of the lack of ‘educational ad- 
vantages: in their native cove in 
their young days, they have toiled 
honestly, and reared a large family 
of respectable, law abiding men and 
women whose stand for the right 
and sensible is a reflection of honor 
on the old folks. 


‘prise for them. 


SEcTION SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Becky Ann's Own Page 


S0ME THINKERS KNOW HOW TO 
EXPRESS THEIR THOUGHTS 
(Continued from Page 4) 


and the attendant virtues, worth 
more than a- union membership 
card? Patience, kindness, love and 
merey are the Christians’ weapons. 
Hatred, malice, envy and strife, are 
the weapons used by the Union. 
Christian can’t use them. . 


Our Leaders Kinds and Helpful 


I am only one of thousands in the — 


South, who has had the heip and en- 
couragement of a kind mill official, 
when overtaken by sickness and 
other misfortunes. I have had them 
keep my children in school, buy 
their books atid shoes; when hospi- 
tal bills had to be paid. I have had 


them slap me on the.back and ask 


after my sick, and in a way that 
proved they were really interested 
in the welfare of my family. Can 
anyone forget such kindness and 
turn traitor to such friends? Never. 
A Challenge to the Union 

When the Union spends some of 
its boasted capital tO buy some~of 
the mills they closed down in New 
England, and have provided work 


for the thousands they turned out. 


on the streets in idleness, then, per- 
haps sensible people will listen to 
them. 

Yes, Mr. and Mrs. Union, go back 
to Massachusetts and rectify some 
of your blunders. Pul into operation 
some of the “reforms” that you ad- 
vocate so strenuously—for others. 
There is nod other way for you to 
gain the prestige you crave, — no 
other way for you to merit the con- 
sideration of\people who THINK. 

A MILL WORKER. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


Smyre News 


The Busy Bee Club has élécted of- 
ficers as follows: President, Mrs. C. 
L. .Williams; vice-president, Miss 
Edna Ewing; secretary, Miss Hazel 
Queen; treasurer, Miss ° Elizabeth 
Strange; news reporter,. Miss Ger- 
trude Joy. 

At the meeting of the Busy Bee 
Club on last Monday evening, after 
all the members were present and 
all business transacted, Mrs. Lanier 
told the girls she had planned a sur- 


party planned by ‘Mrs. Lanier and 
she had invited a number of the 
young men of the community to be 
{he guests of the club. A number 
of games and contests were very. 
much enjoyed. Refreshments of 
hot. chocolate and sandwichés were 
served. 
Mrs. 5. B. Burgess is critically ill: 
she has been sick for more than a 
week and her condition is not show- 


The surprise was a. 
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ing the improvement her friends 
would like to see. 

Miss Gertrude Joy spent the week- 
end with Misses Ferrie and Essie 
Brymer of Lowell. | 

Mr. and Mrs. Yates D, Smith and 
children, DeNorma and June were 
the guests Sunday of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ben Leonhardt, 

Mrs. Laura Whitener had as her 
guesis, Sunday afternoon, Mr. and 
Mrs. D. H. Whitener and children, 
Jack and Nell, of West Gasonia. 


BAST LUMBERTON, N. C. 
“Mansfield Mills, Inc. 


Thursday evening, January 23, Mr. 
Wm. ‘Miller, superintendent of 
Mansfietd Mills, Inc., gave his over- 
seers a oyster supper, at his resi- 


dence, -Mr. Miller met the guests at . 


the door and ushered them in ‘the 
spacious living-room—where there 


Was a radio program in progress, 


which could hardly be equalled. 
The guests were then invited in the 
dining room there where plenty of 
oysters, fried -and stewed, and 
served with all the fixings that go 
with oysters. Mrs, Miller and Mrs. 
G. F. Fields served the guests, I 
think one or two of the party. got 
foo much Tabasco sauce in their 
stew, bat they said they like them 
hot. 
all returned to the living room and 
was again entertained by the radio, 
and a good smoke. The. following 
were present: Messrs. R. B. Rodgers, 
G. F. Fields; J. G. Rhodes,. W. P. 
Teal, W. J. Coleman, Lee Stallings, 
J. B. Miller, J. D. Griffin, ‘A. E: Bar- 
ber and 0. A. Minton. Mr. Minton 
was an out-of-town visitor. A real 
pleasant evening was enjoyéd by all 
that were present. 

Mr. J. B, Miller has had two chil- 
dren that. were right sick, but they 
are getting along nicely now. 

Mr. Roy Thompson and Miss 
Monia Rodgers pulled a surprise on 
us a few days ago by’ announcing 
their marriage. 

We are running on a 40-hour week 
basis now, day and night shift. 

EUGENE. 


EASLEY, S. C._ 
Arial Mill 


Near the new brick church, built 
and given to the people of Arial Mill 
village, by Mr. A. F. McKissick, there 
has been a cemetery laid off and a 
hedge put out around it, which. is 
very pretty. Arial school grounds 
have also’*heen-improved, by putting 
out a truck load of a. variety of 
shrubbery and flowers. These were 
given by Mrs. A. F. MoKissick.. The 
day of the planting, she came over 
from Greenville and brought some 
shrubbery and flowers from her own 


After the supper was over we. 
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flower garden; all of these she ar- 
ranged for their planting, which are 
very pretty and improve the 
grounds of our new school building 
very much. We can not find words 
to express our apprecation to Mrs. 
McKissick for the interest she has 
shown in us. Indeed we feel in this 
good: woman, we find a “real” 
friend. 

We had one unified per cent in 
attendanee of our officers and teach- 
ers, “also of the Men’s Bible Class 
and young men’s class last Sunday. 
We hope with the coming of spring 
to have a still better Sunday school. 

MRS. J. M. 5. 


SIMPSONVILLE, S. C. 


Woodside Mill 


_ Dear Aunt Becky: 

We are running full time, and 
hope the mill will continue to do so; 
we make shade goods and drills with 
a very_good production. 

Our superintendent is Mr. P. W: 
Pollard; Mr. H. W. Abbott,. carder; 
Mr. G. D. Huff, spinner; Mr. L: A. 
McKay, weaver; Mr. T. EK. Kay, 
shop. We have no union and hope 
‘that we do not have any trouble 
with any. 

We are sorry to report Mr. McKay 
has been very sick the past three 


weeks, but is much better at this 
writing. | 
Messrs. M. E. Thackston, C. E. 


Thaekston, Jess Brooks and €. H. 
Hensley, motored to Honea Path, 8. 
C., last Sunday. | 
The Red Men are going to have a 
chicken supper Saturday night, 


January 25. Aunt Becky,.we would 


be glad for you/te be with us and 


-help us eat chicken; that is, if you 


can get “Jeems” to come with you. 
UNCLE FRED. 


CLIFFSIDE, N. C. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 
We are having examinations -this 


- week and we don’t have much time 


for play. 

The teachers are having their fun 
this week correcting long history 
and other papers, but he who laughs 
last, laughs longest. 

We have a tabernacle meeting in 
our town, with Rev. Geo. T. Ste- 
phens as the evangilest, and if you 
want to hear some good sermons we 
invite you to come to Cliffside any 
night in these next three weeks for 


, we are going to give some real sing- 


ing and you will hear some real 
preaching. 

Aunt Becky, we have lost the pio- 
neer of this town, in Mr. G. K. Moore, 
who started or helped start this 
town, and we mourn his passing, 

Cliffside High basketball team de- 
feated the fast H. €. High team by 
the score of 15 to 13.. They Jost. to 
Lattimore High this week. Our 
team is coming on fine and needs 
the support of the people. The 


Mrs. 
spent Sunday with Mr. and Mrs. F. 
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games will start. at 7:00 o'clock dur- 
ing the tabernacle meeting. 
DICK. 


GOLDVILLE, S. 


Joanna News 


Very helpful and inspiring were 
the Bible messages brought to us 
last week by Dr. Honeyman. Many 
of our young people have a. new 
spiration for Bible study. Why study 
thé Bible? Because it is God's més- 
sag to us. It reveals the plan of 
salvation. It is the unfailing guide 
to our Father in Heaven. The Bible 
meets the needs of our spiritual life 
as food meets the needs of our 
physical life. 

The Bible will comfort us in sor- 
row, guide us in perlexiy, strength- 
en us in our weakness, encourage 
us in times of doubt and fear and 
failure, The Bible will bring our 
Savior near, quicken our faith, in- 
spire our prayers. The Bible is our 
unfailing friend, an ever-wise com- 
panion. Its treasures are inexhaus- 
tible. Its wisdom never fails. Happy 
indeed is the soul that — upon 
Holy Writ. 

Village News 

Miss Theo Osborne and Mr. and 
Mrs. Jessé Bolt of Laurens, 8. C., 
were guests Sunday of Mr. and Mrs. 
B. W. Cooper. 

Mr. and Mrs. P.E. Strickland spent 
the week-end in Augusta, Ga. 

Miss Dora Dukes and Charles 
Murphy visited relatives in Sedalia, 
Sunday. 

Misses Ethel Prince, Mae Johnson, 
and Margaret Warren spent the 
week-end with Miss Johnson’s 
mother in Augusta, Ga. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Dodgen, Mrs. 
J. L. Howard of Newberry, 8S. C., 
M. M. Mills of Prosperity, 


D Wicker. 
Mr. and Mrs. Milton King of New- 


berry are spending the week with. 


their daughter, Mrs>L. 0. Summers. 
Mr, and Mrs. Oscar Jones of. New- 
berry and Floyd Cook of. Prosperity 


‘spent the week-end with their par- 


ents, Mr, and Mrs. John Cook. 

Miss Onivia Wix of Goldville and 
Mr. Marvin Stallens of Atlanta, Ga., 
were married on Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 22 at p. m., at the Baptist 
parsonage in Newberry, §. ¢. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. O. Summers an- 
nounce the birth of a son, Thomas 
Lee, on January 22. 


FORSYTHE, GA. 


Ensign, Mill Items 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Everybody was glad to get back 
to working again after the holidays. 

Our B. Y. P. U. is doing splendid 
work now, with Mr. Joe Tom Moon, 
president; Mr. Eugene Haywood is 
Bible teacher, and a good one. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Williams are 


the proud parents of.a baby boy. 

Miss Mary Moon spent the week- 
end with Miss Nelle Brubbs, at the 
Trio Mills, and also attend the ice 
cream supper at the home of Miss 
Jennie Lou Vining. 

Miss Helen Ruark and Mr. Walter | 
Pritchett were united in marriage 
recently. 

Aunt Becky, your new story “Alice 
in Blunderland” is just grand. : 

Mr. and Mrs. R. N. Edwards had 
as their guésts recently, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sam Woodall and Mr. Reuben 
Sanders, of Eatonton. 

Mr. ‘and Mrs. J. M. Butler and chil- 
dren, Miss Katie Kirkers and Mr. Joe 
Moon attended preaching at Means- 
ville, Sunday. 

M. 


QUITMAN, GA. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

I am writing you a few things 
about our mill village of the Mor- 
gan Cotton Mills of Quitman. The 
mill is running on three days in the 
week. But there is a lot of talk of 
starting full time by the first of 
February. 

Well, Aunt Becky, Christmas is 
gone and no serious accidents oc- 
curred during Christmas. There 
was not much drinking and that 
pleases Mr. Bozeman very much, for 
he bitterly opposes. intoxicating 
drinks, The mill company gave 
each family a large basket of fruits, 
and é@verybody enjoyed it fine. “Mr. 
Bozeman, our superintendent, is a 
very fine man and is doing much for 
the village in general; we have re- 
cently been given lights which was 
badly needed and was very highly 
appreciated. 


Mr. Harris, our boss. weaver’s 
child, has been very sick with dip- 
theria, but is domg nicely naw. 

Mr. Arthur Spillers, our mechanic, 
has turned in his car for another 
second hand one. I think it was 
about time; it looked like it had 
been through seven storms. 

Mr. Joe Riley, overseer of carding, 
has nearly decided to swap his car 
in for a Chevrolet or Buick. 

Mr. Frank Waters has a flower 
yard and has onions growing with 
them to give them a sweet odor. 

We have had one case of scarlet 
fever, and two or three cases of 
measies. Well, that is about all this 
time. I have read two or three of 
reg books. They certainly are 

He. 


GLORIOUS. 


Dallas Mill News 


Dear Aunt Becky: 
Rison School won the attendance 
record for the month of December. 
Mr.. Wilhelm, of the Rison Bank- 
ing Company, talked to the Hi-Y 
Club on “Personal Finance,” Fri- 
day afternoon. 
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The Epworth League gave a-social 
Thursday night in honor of Orville 
Fanning and Lonie Baucum,ewho 
who are attending the University 
Alabama. 

Mr. Herman Schrimsher is: very 
sick,. Also little Katherine Schrim- 
sher. 

Dallas ball team won from Cum- 
berland University (Tenn.), Thurs- 
day night. 

-Friday night the best teams in the 
county will be seen in action on the 
Dallas floor, "West Huntsville— 
Dallas. The teams are tied at. pres- 
ent, and the coming game is excit- 
ing a lot of interest. West. Hunts- 


ville and Dallas are both determined ? 


LO Win. 
The Y. M: C. A. will start its an- 
nual membership: drive, February 3. 
Rey. A. L. Bates is assisting in a 
training school at Scottsboro, this 
week, 
LOOKING FORWARD. 


HARTSVILLE, GA. 
Hartwell Mills No. 4 


Dear Aunt. Becky: 

Mrs. Lewis Baker and children 
Roy and Mary Joyce of Ninety-Six, 
S , are visiting -her parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. R. Williams. 

Mrs. Clate Elrod is visiting her 
sister, Mrs. Riley Martin.of Winston- 
Salem, 8. 0. | 

Mr. and Mrs, Claud Gilstray have 
returned from a pleasant visit to 
friends and. relatives in Easley and 
Liberty, 8. €. 

Miss Mamie Burdett and Mr. Del- 
ton Herring were happily married 
last week. 

The friends of Mrs. W. A. David- 
son will be glad to know she is re- 
covering nicely following an opera- 
tion at Brown's Hospital. 

Mr. Loyd Rogers has returned 
from an extensive trip over the 
Western States and Mexico. 

A GEORGIA PEACH. 


SHANNON, GA. 
Southern Brighton Mills 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

It seems as if our night line will 
\ Slart up again now very soon. We 
have already started up some of the 
machinery in the carding and spin- 
nmg rooms and hope to start up 
more in a few days. 

You would be surprised to see 
what a fine schoolhouse we have; 
it, is one of the best in the State. 

Our. Athletic Clob is growing 


rapidly as we have added lots of 


new members sinee the last time 
you heard from’ us; and hope to add 
many more. 

Mr. R. B. Hunt and wife motored 
to Barnely Gardens, on Caliager 
mountain last Saturday 
They enjoyed themselves very 
much. 

Mr. W. A. Hadaway was called to 


“with their aunt, Mrs. 


Lanett, Ala. last Tuesday afternoon 
to attend the funeral of someone 
who died suddenly. (Writer. failed 
to say who died—Aunt Becky). 

Mr. F. L. Thornburg, Mr, RB. B. 
Hunt, -Mr. Preston Sailors and Bob 
Wooten motored to Calhoun last 
Thursday evening. 

Mr. George Gould is thé proud 
father of a fine baby girl which 
came to his home on January 7th. 
Mr. R. B. Hunt and wife will motor 
to- Chattanoga, Tenn. te spend the 
weekend with their many friends. 
We hope they will enjoy themselves 
very much while in-Tennessee. 

: PATSY AND HER PALS. 


BURLINGTON, N. C. 


N. Silk Mill 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Inez Smith, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. T. Ws. Smith has been very ill, 
but is improving some now. , 

Mr. and Mrs. Dewitte Daye motor- 
ed to Winston-Salem. and High 
Point, Sunday. 

Mrs. Cornelia Daye spent the 
week-end at Greensboro with her 
father, Mr. M. C. Jones. 

Mrs. F. J. Samuel and Mrs. Sallie 
Pritchett spent the week-end in 


Greensboro with Mrs: ~ Samuel's 
uncle, 

Mrs. J. W. Roberson and Hallie 
Roberson went to Danville last week 
to see Mrs. Roberson’s sister, who ts 
siék. | 

Mr. and Mrs. Allen Stout of 
Greensboro, spent the week-end 


here with Mrs. Stout’s mother, Mrs. 
Dewitte Daye. 
Wayne Dawkins and sister 


Evelyn Dawkins spent Saturday 


Fd Stout. at 
West Burlington. 

Born to Mr. and Mrs. Booker 
Sanders last week, a fine boy. The 
mother. and child getting along 
just fine. 

Mrs. Willie Southard was called to 
Roanoke Rapids toe her. sister who is 


sick, 


Mrs. Gornelia Daye had as her 
guests last Friday, Mr. Homer Ford- 
ham from Griffin, Gas and Mrs: 
Thelma Viek of Greensboro. 

Mrs. Lois Fordham has. returned 


to Georgia after visiting her sister, 


Mrs. Cornelia Daye. 

Mr. Willie Jones spent Saturday 
in Greensboro. 

Mr. Clama Jones was married im 
Danville, Saturday. He brought 
bride back with him..They are stay- 
ing with Mr. Jones’ sister, Mrs. F. 
J. Samuek 

Mrs. F. J. Samuel and her 
spent Sunday in Reidsville. 

Mr. Homer Handy has come back 


atint 


here to make his home after work-. 


ing in Charlotte awhile. 

Little Elizabeth Vicker of Greens- 
boro. spent last week with Mildred 
and Helen Daye. 

Aunt Becky, we sure would like 
for ‘you to visit our mill when you 
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ean. The mill is running full time 
day and night. 
EMMA. 


MARION, N. C. ! 


Clinehfield Mills — 


On Wednesday, January 22, the 
death angel "vtsited the Rutherford 
Hospital and the soul. of- tittle Lu- 
eille Dunean: was carried ‘to her 
Heavenly home.- Lueille was the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Lonnie ™. 
Duncan. She was 4 sweet. little 
girl and loved by-all who knew: her. 
Besides her parents, she is survived 
by two-sisters and two brothers, We 
extend our sincere sympathy to the 
bereaved: family. 

‘Misses. Bertha Green. and Junie 
Whisnant visited_relatives at New- 
land, Saturday. 


Mrs. C. W. Poole has been serious- 
ly ill but is greatly improved, 

Mr. W..M. Dean is still im the hos- 
pital, but seems to be — im- 
proving. 

Mr. Guy Morgan has been on the 
sick list for the past week. 

Misses . Essie Rhymer and Mar- 
garet Bledsoe and Mrs. Bessie Proc- 
tor gaye a birthday party at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Poetor last 
saturday evening. ‘Quite a number 
of. invited guests were present. 
Games were played; cake and. hot 


Chocolate was served, and all report- 


ed a most: enjoyable +ime. 
Aunt Becky, the new story ts just 


grand, 


BALFOUR, N. C. 


Balfour Mills 


Dear Aunt Becky: 
The Balfour Mills basketball 


has entered the textile tournament  — 


which takes place in Greenville, 8. 
C., on the 14-15-16th. of February. 
We have a fine team and they have 
won many games in the past Tew 
weeks, The team is composed of 
the following: W. E. Héaton, man- 
ager; Rey Stages, coach: 
Heaton, Jake Capps, 
Beaman Hammond, L. G.; Carl Ham- 
mond, R. G,; Melvin Brevard, center; 
Harris Peéler, Don Parker. Mont 
Parker, and Grady Casé, stibstitutes. 
Many. Balfour people are planning 
to go With the team down to Green- 
ville for the. trovinament. 

Several members of the BR. Y. P. 
U_and of the Baptist Sunday school 
had a fish supper at the mill hall 
last Saturday. night. These. enjoy- 
ing this ‘delicious supper. were: 
Messrs. W. T. Merritt. 
win, Joe Capps, Milford Staneil, 
Clarence Bently, Wiliam Dill, Gar- 
relt Ramsey, J. B. Stancil and Misses 
Sadie Bently, Rowe Williams, Mattie 
Williams, Mary Stancil: 
iams and Lota Rhodes. 
HAM, 


Bennie 


Harvey -Ir-, 


Joan Witl- 
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ALICE 

IN 
BLUN DERLAND 
By Ethel Thomas 


SCHAPTER 


But Dan was not so-easily disposed of. He was not.one 


to give up-ah undertaking just for a whim. He 4rose, and 


masterfully swept her into his arms, a trick he had found 
quite satisfactory on a few previous occasion, But this 
time he was bitterly repulsed. 

“We are going to have a show down, right now,” Alice 
affirmed, struggling from his clasp. “I am going to ask 
you some questions and you are going to answer me 
truthfully.” 


“Ask mé anything, darling—I'll do.anything to win 
your forgiveness,’ humbly. For a long tense moment 
Alice looked at him, her brown eyes searching his soul. 
When at last she spoke her Voice sounded strange and 
far away—like some one walled up-in a tomb of despair. 

“By your lies m that paper, you have ruined me, Dan. 
1 can never again go home. No one would believe me 
innocent of immorality, should I denounce your assertion 


as false. You knew that when you so devilishly plotted | 


and planned that statement: Now tell me the truth. Are 
you and Ella really brother and sister?” 

“Why of course we are! What made you think of a 
thing like that?” Dan tried to laugh, and reached for 
her. But she evaded him and held up a warning hand: 

‘Then explain why you and she registered at a hotel 


‘in Charlotte aS man and wife?’ 


“Why, to save expenses, of course,” lightly. 

“My God,” groaned Alice, backing away from him in 
horror. “Oh my God! ‘Your own sister!” , 

“Little Puritan! If it will-make you feel any better 
ii tell you——-we are not at all related. But we have 
been good friends for three years and=understand each 
other. Ella is a good scout; shé even stepped aside and 
helped me to win you.” He did not think it necessary to 
explain that he had given her his car as a pacifier. 

“So Ella has been your kind of a wife, for three years. 
You tired of her, then set a trap for me. Poor Ella! 
Your plaything for three years, and then cast aside! 
Three years. Is that the extent of your faithfulness to 


one woman? Three years! Had I listened, would you. 


have been true to me that long? I wonder! Three years! 


’Would.I in that length of time be so lost to reason, com- 


mon sense and decency, that I'd be willing to plot the ruin 


some other young girl, simply because you wished it? 


My God, what a fool I've been! What a fool’to ever think 
of comparing you favorably with Ted Bristow, the ¢lean- 
est, finest young man in Marco! Oh, how T hate you, how 
I hate you! Get out or I'll call Mrs. White,” she stormed. 
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Nobody's Business 


By Gee MoGee. 


SPEAKING OF BRIGHT’S DISEASE 


it was Friday night. 2 went to bed as usual, 
i always go to bed as usual, but I don’t always 
eat a trunk of pork sausage for supper. The 
wittd whistled me to sleép—finally. 

Something happened to me somewhere be- 
twixt my stammick and midnight. Il seemed 
that. I was able to call the old lady who sleeps 
m the other twin bed. In fact, 1 know IT éalled 
her. She got up and came over to my bed and 
screamed. Yes, sir ree; she screamed, and then~ 
| thought I was dying. 


' She disappeared thru the door without open- 
ing A terrible pain had begun to function 
in the region of my spine—I was suffering to 
beat. the band, but was plumb helpless. I 
couldn't even wiggle a toe.. Pretty sedon I ob- 
served that an ambulance had rolled up to the 
hack door -and 15 or 20 great big orderlies jerk- 
ed me out of bed and dumped me on a cot and 
scooted me to the hospital. 


My clothes were taken away arid a hospital 
shirt was put on me. A- hospital shirf-is an 
over size bib, if you never saw one. There I 
stood in the presenee of all of these good-look- 
ing muirses with that thing on, but the miserable 
pam was still domg its derndest. I was snateh- 
ed out of the old room ‘that I had almost died 
in during o. and 23—when I had my bank ac- 
count and’ 2 farms. and { appendix removed. 
(P. 8. ‘Also nice goitre). 


Well, the deetors began to cut and saw on 
me, 1 watched them remove big handfuls of 
kidneys. I tried to ery, but couldn't. I wanted 
lo suggest:a few things to leave inside of me, 
bul [ couldn't open ary mouth. I could see and 
hear, but that was all. Not a move could |! 
make with my body or any ‘appurtenances 
thereto. And the end was not yet. Blood and 
innards were piled around. everywhere. 


One big doctor decided to smoke. He filled 
a pipe with Browns Mule tefacco and struck 
& mateh on my ehest and threw the burning 
stem down my back. One of the nurses sal. a 


bueket of boiling. water on my head. The 


orderlies gathered up the tools and piled them 
ever mm a corner. 1 realized that. I had been 


operated on, and my _— was something 
terrible. 


3 

i decided that I was dying. That pain in my. 
back was running me crazy, I think I must 
have succeeded in yelling “MURDER” or some- 
thing. When I woke up, my wife was stand- 
ing over meé, patting my poor head and asking 
me what was wrong. TI turned over and felt 
behind me and discovered that I had been 
sleeping on a yo-yo the baby bad left in my 
bed. I was thankful to be alive for -onee in 
my life. 


FRIES, VA. 


Dear Aunt Beeky: 
That great big fat Still came up here the 
other day anid meandered around over the mill. 
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He saw a row of good looking inspectors and 
begam to try to get us to give him a job truck- 
ing cloth for them; he seemed mighty anxious 
but we told him we were full-up, which was 
the truth at that time for most any ordinary 
building will be pretty full when such an ana- 
tomy as his gets in it. He secured a nice Tist 
of subscriptions for the Bulletin, influenced by 
the Home Section, and after we had promised 
him not to tell you all that he did while here 
we finally got rid of him. Next time this 
section needs checkng up on we want you to 
come yourself and let “Big Fat” go to Texas. 
Our Textile. Glass meets every Friday eve- 
ning and has some very interesting things to 
diseuss: for instance last week the subject was 
“What per cent of all waste is caused Dy care- 
lessness?” and on Jast evening the subject was 
“Little things and defects.” This, of course, is 
not solely confined to the textile industry but 
aplies to every phase of life’s problems. 


Mr. Thorp, our. manager, was called to 
Florida a few days last week to visit his 
father, who has been quite ill for some time in 
a hospital there. 


We are having our share of cold weather. 
Snow has been visible here. since October. 
Hope every one connected with your excellent 
publication is 0. K. in every way and with 
best wishes for every readers. 
GEORGIA CRACKER. 


EAST ROCKINGHAM, N. C. 


| Entwistle No, 2 


Dear Aunt Becky: | 

We have an interesting mill here, and weave 
such pretiy cloth. The village is nice and 
clean; houses have water in them, and. every 
family has"a large space for a flower or vege- 
table garden. 

We have three churches, Baptist, Methodist 
and Presbyterian. 


Mr. A. B. Brannon is our new superintend- 
ent, and I am quite sure we all will like him. 

Aunt Beéky, every where LI go I find people 
who read your. paper. The girls and boys like 
your letters, and the stories are so very inter- 
esting. 

Already there has been one girl who sent to 
borrow my “Home Page” and when I lived in 
another village my neighbors all had to read 
your stories. 

One way we differ from other mills, we don't 
work at night, and that makes the work more 
pleasant for all. 

Come over and see us somé time. : 
PAT. 


- NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Ingram Manufacturing Company 

We make mermo yarns from 8s to 40s from 
5 to 50 per cent wool mixture, carded and 
combed; also Celanese and rayon mixtures in 
the same percentages and counts. We also 
make carded peeler and combed peeler yarns. 

Mr. 0. H. Ingram, our president is the proud 
father of a son born recently. - 

Mr. Ernest Moench, our superintendent, has 
returned after spending some time in Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. O. H. Ingram, president, has just return- 
ed from a business trip to New York City. 

We certainly have a fine office force here of 
which we are mighty proud. 


that you are doing God’s service in working for this labor 


“Cut out the hysterics,” Dan ordered angrily. “Why 
can’t you act sensibly? T’ll treat you right if you'll let 
me, and you shall have anything in the world you want. 
Nobody has to \know how much we collect and we can 
have a good bank account if we work it right. Let us 
‘kiss and be friends. I can’t bear for you to be angry with 
me. No one down South shall ever know that you are 
not my wife really, and we can have such good times!” 
Alice stifled a horrified cry as she saw him revealed in, all 
his vileness and then Mrs, White entered: | 


“You dirty, low-down scoundrel!” she blazed. “I could- 
n't help hearing—I was in the adjoining room and the 
door was open—and now if you don’t leave instantly I'll 
have you thrown out! Think you are smart, don’t you? 
Break this girl’s spirit, would you?—and get her in your 
power; well, not much you won’t! She shall not suffer 


disgrace through your rotten lies. Get out!” And Dan 


Then Mrs. White put her arms around Alice and led her 
to a seat, where she sobbed out her whole miserable story 
to this friend in need. Mrs. White listened carefully, 
asking a question now and then. 


“Sf I understand, you were happy till these people dis- 
rupted things. Your worth-while mil] people made decent 
wages, had comfortable homes where rent was néxt to 
nothing. You were in love with a fine young man and he 
with you—There, there—I’m just trying to understand! 
You know now, that you were just fascinated or infatu- 
ated with a handsome face and’figure. Now you know his 
black heart, and hate him... You are not so sure now, 


union. You would give anything in the world to recall 
the past few weks and be back home with your sweet 
mother just as you were before all this. Am T right? 
Be frank with me, child, for-I am your friend.” 


“Oh yes—it is just as.you say—but I never can go 
back! Dan has made sure of that. That article in the 
paper has ruined me at home. You don’t know how nar- 
row-minded and straight-laced our people are. They 
would never believe that I haven’t belonged to Dan! Oh; 
it is more than .I can bear;—and yet I deserve it all—all 
the sorrow and suffering that can come to me!” sobbed 
Alice. } 

“Don’t give up, dear. There’s nothing impossible with 
God. Get back in close touch with Him and see how soon 
your troubles will fly like mists before a rising sun. You 
did not know, as I do, that these union labor agitators 
thrive by their wits instead of by work. Had you known 
them as I do, you would never have fallen a victim to 
their rotten doctrines. Child, they are nothing but para- 
sites—leaches that thrive on the life-blood.of their vic- 
tims. You would be amazed to know. how little of the 
money. you collect goes to those suffering ones’ down 
South. I know that you do not wish to ally yourself with 
Such a gang. You are too pure and swéet—like a lovely 
pearl cast beforeswine. I'll find something else for you 
todo. But for afew days you are going to be my honored 
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guest and rest yourself. 
guidance,” persuasively. 


“Oh, you are so good-to me!” choked Alice. “T’ll do 
anything that you say—but I can pay my way for awhile. 
I don’t want to be a parasite, too! What would have 
become of me if I hadn’t happened to meet sad with you 
that day I was inquiring for a room?” 


“Tt wasn’t a ‘happen so’”’ smiled Mrs. White. “It was 
God redeeming his promise to the fatherless. I’ve been 
so happy in having you. with me, and you are going to 
be my-beloved and honored guést; I won’t take ‘No’ for 
I’m going to give you the time of your life, 
after you have had a good rest.” 

“Dan wanted to take me places, but I was more and 
more reluctant to go out with him anywhere, and told 
him I was here for business instead of pleasure. I tried 


Read your Bible and pray. for 


to earn my salary. Am I wrong to keep what I’ve been 


paid?” 

“No; you deserve it. Besides, it might have "rene better 
if you’d kept all your collections—rather than trust the 
money to that skunk. He was living off your work,— 
keeping as much of your collections as he pleased, I’m 
sure. I know his kind. They'll do anything for money 
except work honestly. Don’t let. morbid thoughts worry 
you now. -¥ou are going to be my little girl for awhile. 
I wish I could keep you always.” : 

- Tears of gratitude filled the eyes .of Alice. and, being 
sient to speak, she squeezed the hands of her friend and 
in so doing expressed more than words could have done. 
In many ways Mrs. White made Alice think of her mother 
—as her mother might have been under similar condi- 
tions—even in appearance. 

For a couple of days Mrs. White made Alice stay in 
bed most of the.time. The second day, Dan called up, 
but Mrs. White answered the phone: 

“Let me speak to Miss Alice Avery, please,” he asked: 

“She is not boarding here now,” Mrs. White replied, 
frigidly. 

“Where is she? It’s important.” 

“T’m not in the habit of following up people when they 
leave me. Besides, if I knew, I’d see you in a warmer 
climate than this before I’d tell you!” and she hung up 
on him. Dan jumped to the conclusion that Mrs. White 
had prevailed upon Alice to go home, and at once began 
to think how he might further disgrace her. Besides, he 
must make some report about recent collections which 
had not been sent in, and which he didn’t propose to give” 
up. 


A day or two later when Mrs. White and Alice were 


touring the city, they saw Dan and two new solicitors 
hard at work and paused, unseen, to grasp the situation. 
A pale, sallow, emaciated shabily dressed woman was ad- 
dressing the crowd: es 
“Good people, I am a widow. with five small children. 


I worked 60 hours a week in Marco cotton mills for $8.00, 


and often went to bed hungry that my children might 
eat. .Doesn’t my looks show it? And I am fifteen pounds 


- heavier now than I was three weeks ago when the good 
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Ernest Moench, 


7 


Mr. Ernest Jones, secretary and manager; Mr. 
superintendent; Mr. J. 8. 
Shackleford, office manager; Miss Wright, Miss 
Kineaid, and Miss Harper, office assistants. 


We also have mighty fine overseers. Mr. Dan 
Johnson, overseer carding, and Mr. H. TIT. 
Pickren, overseer spinning. Lucile Crouch is 


time-keeper for card room, and Edna Reed, 
time-keeper for spinning room. 

Aunt Becky, we wish you could pay us a 
Visit real soon. We will assure you of plenty 
good things to eat.. As we have just completed 
one of the most up-to-date lunch rooms in the 
city of Nashville. It is owned and operated 
by the company and assures each and every 
employee, pure wholesome food at moderate 
prices. Everything is cooked by electricity and 
lunches served at all hours. Aunt Becky, our 
office manager was cook in the lunch room 
for two days and believe me he is some hash 
slinger. 
ae BROWN EYES and MERINO. 


PACOLET MILLS, S. 


Church Activities for February, 1930.—Mont- 
gomery Memorial Methodist Church, South 


Major emphasis this month is on Missions. 
Study, Worship and Meditation every Sunday 
morning, 10 to 12, Every Sunday-evening, 6715 
to: 8:00. 
Mid-week service, every Wednesday 7:30 p. 
m. You are cordially invited to all services of 
our church. If you do not have a church home 
here in the community, “Come thou and work-. 
and worship with us.” 
First Sunday Morning; subject: “The Observ- 
ing Christ.”. Holy eommunion. 
Evening Workship; subject: 
Missions,’ Prof. BE: B. Peck. 
Monday 7:30 p. m.: The Helen Brown Miss- 
ionary Society (monthly meeting). 
Wednesday-Thursday- 5th 6th, 7th) : 
at 7:30 Rev. and Mrs. €. B. Dawsey, mission- 
aries on vacation ae “Brazil, will lead the 
mission discussion. You will enjoy these lec- 
tures even more if you will read the book, 
“The Ghurch and the bad orld Parish,” by Elmer 
T. Clark. 


“The Way of 


* a 


Second Sunday; subject: “The Great Earth.” 
Boy Scouts of the local troup will attend in a 
body, dressed in uniform. They will have 
special recognition at this service. 

‘Evening Worship; subject: “Makers of Char- 
acter.” ThTS is voice night. 

Tuesday-Wednesday-Thursday, 7:30 (41th, 
i2th and i3th): Rev. Dawsey will give the 
concluding lectures on the missions fields. 


Third Sunday; 
One.” 

Evening: Worship: Mapleview Farm Dra- 
a Club will give their first play on Steward- 
ship. 

Wednesday, 7:30 p. m.: 
charge of the service. 

Fourth Sunday: ; subject: “The Church in the 
Field,” Free- will mission offering. 

Evening Worship: “The Prodigal] Son.” 


subject: “The Expecting 


Workers Council in 


A 


Wednesday; 7:30: The church choir will have 
charge of service. 


Play and Recreation at Community Building 
Friday night, February 414, 7:30, Dixie Black- 


- sermon in songs. 
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birds Minstrel. Characters in. the play are 
local talent. 
Gee McGee and Mike Clark 

Tuesday night, February 25, 7:30: Your long 
looked for joy and satisfaction will be met. 
Gee MeGee, the noted writer of “Nobody's Busi- 
ness” and ‘Mike Glark rfd, will be here in person 
ty entertain us in their own characteristic way. 
The Harrold’s Harmony Hounds, and Pacolet 


Mills Orchestra will. first appear on the pro-. 


gram with a minute eoucert. 


PASSING OF A BELOVE ED DOCTOR 


He Built His Own Midnaiannint in the Hearts of 


The People -of Kings Mountain 
Dr. J. G. Hord aupih away at the Charlotte 


Sanitorium, January 4, where he had been a 


patient for about ten days. He had nol heen 


‘jn good health for a long time, but never com- 


plained, and. went on just as long as he could; 
it ean. truthfully be said of him that “He went 


about doing good.” 


He was the poor. man’s doctor and adviser, 
and when his advice was Mken, one never 
went wrong. 

He has been practicing medicine in Kings 
Mountain sinee 1891 and had a bigger place m 
the hearts of the people here than any other 
man. And no other man going out, would be 
missed by as many people as he will, His 
passing has cast a pall of sadress ‘Over the en- 
tire community, 

Dr. Hord was a poor boy, and worked his 
way through college under adverse. cireum- 
stances; but he presséd on until he was pre- 
pared for his life work. For-séveral years he 
has been considered the wealthiest man m 


Kings Mountain. 


He is survived by his wife and seven chil- 
dren, several brothers and sisters (Mrs. J. ©. 
Keller, wife of the superintendent of the. Park 
Yarn Mill, is a sister), nephews and mieces and 


other relatives and. still a greater number of 


friends who loved him and-regret his going. 
He was a member of the Associate Reformed 
Presbyterian chureh. and was one of Hs. most 
faithful.and loyal members. 
Funeral services were at his church, Thurs- 


day morning, conducted by his pastor who was. 


assisted by several other. ministers, The largest 
crowd attending that. was ever seen at a fun 
eral here. Interment was in- Mountain Rest 
Cemetery. The fleral offering were the most 
beautiful ever seen. 

Kings Méeuntain has tost its most loved 
physician, the A. R. P. Church one of its most 
loval and valued members and the home a de- 
voted husband and loving father. But we be- 
heve our loss is heaven's gain. 


MISSING BU SBANDS 


On. June 47, 1918, Burden, red-headed; 
deserted his wife and three small children. 
Heard he was running a spinning room im ‘Deni- 
son, Texas. He may have ¢hangéed Ins name, 
or he may have married again. Anyhow, his 
wife would like.to know his. address. 

Mrs. Maggie Burden, 
68 Vine street, Proximity, Greensboro, N. C. 

Wanted, the address of W. ¥Y. Jones: when 
heard from in October, was in Griffin, Ga. His 
wife and children need him at home; Anyone 
who knows his address please write ag 

Mrs. W. V...Jones, 
318 Factory street, Wilson, N. C. 


all that any one does. 
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union rescued me from. starvation, after I’d been kicked 
out of my house because I joined the union. 

“Back home there are plenty more in the same fix as I 
am, and all because we dared to stand up for our rights. 
This here ‘stretch out’ system has pretty near finished us 
all. They doubled our work. and cut our pay, till we 
couldn't stand it-no longer. The bosses didn’t ¢are how 
thin and weak we got and if a poor woman fainted from 
overwork and short rations, no one cared a red cent. “Do 
your. work or get out,’ was the ery, and we worked and 
sweated and cried and prayed for deliverance. When Mr. 
Joe Jennings and Mr: Dan Forrest showed us how-to stand 
up for ourselves and lead us, we made a grand stand for 
freedom. 

“There were some cowards and yellow-bellies that tered 
in with the bosses, and these wouldn’t follow us, and that 
bunch is now getting half-pay while the mill starids, ‘and 
house rent; water, lights and fuel thrown in. Can you 


_beat it? If the mill can pay a part of the help half-time ~ 


to loaf, couldn’t it have paid us all bétter wages to work? 
All. we want is our rights! You good people licked the 
South once and freed poor black slaves. Now, we are 
pleading that you'll contribute generously to our cause, 
and help to better the conditions of poor white slaves in 


_the cotton mills. We thank you for what you’ve done in 


the past and what you will do in.the future for our cause.” 

Then little Jesse Garnett. arose—a boy who looked: to 
be about ten years old: , 

“And look at me. How old do you think Iam? About 
ten? Why I’ve been working in Marco-cotton mill that 
long! I am seventeen years old. Since I was seven, I’ve 
worked 60 hours per week, and have never yet received 
over $5.00 for a .week’s work. ‘And I’ve been kicked, 
cursed, and jerked around by the hair of -my head, till I 
could hardly stand up. Often I have almost dropped from 
exhaustion into the terrible machinery that was ready to 
grind me up. Often I have been tempted to drop in and 
end it-all- Do you wonder that I’ve never grown? Friends, 
is there no way to get redress for the wrongs done me? 
Our good friends, Dan.Forrest and others, are trying to 
free us from bondage, and we are indeed grateful for 
We know from the past that the 
North will not tolerate slavery, and we plead’ with you to 
see that justice is given to the textile Slaves of the 
South.”. 


And tha Dan arose, and Alice turned to her friend 


and whispered: 


“Oh let’s get away or I shall scream. in protest! These 
people are frauds! Ida Maness is no widow. She desert- 
ed her husband and joined the union! She did not work 
in the mill, -She’s a dope fiend and has no children. Jesse 
Garnett is a dwarf and has been to school all his Hfe. He 
finished high school in May. I- don’t $uppose he has 
ever done a days work anywhere. His father works in 
the mill, owns his-own home and other property. I can’t 
understand this at all! don’t want them to see me, . 
Oh, let’s get away!” “ 


(To Be Continued) 
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